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FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Present State of the Spanish Colonies, including a particular Report of Hispaniola, or 
the Spanish Part of St. Domingo. By William Walton, junior, Secretary to the 
Expedition which captured the City of Santo Domingo from the French, and resident 
British Agent there. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 1810. 


BEFORE we opened these vo- 
jumes, we had a sort of presenti- 
ment that the author would begin 
with Columbus. And accordingly, 
his book sets off with the following 
sentence: “ It was in the year 1492 
that Columbus first undertook his 
projected discovery of a western 
hemisphere, and in his passage ob- 
served the variation of the compass.” 
And then Mr. Walton proceeds to 
tell us, that this discovery was 
founded on “ cosmography, astrono- 
my, and the theory of the anti- 
podes !” 

All the great booksellers keep 
kginnings ready for all subjects, 
with which authors like the present, 
little habituated to composition, are 
pleasingly accommodated. These 
beginnings are furnished from West- 
moreland and-the Scottish universi- 
ties by the gross; and used up, as 
occasion requires, for the introduc- 
tion of plain narrative, and the em- 
bellishment of homely sense. 

Having fairly landed Columbus, 
Mr. Walton enters upon his subject; 
dedicating his first yolume to the 
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description of St. Domingo, and his 
second to that of the Spanish set- 
tlements on the main. We will not 
pay Mr. Walton the compliment of 
saying, that we should have bestow- 
ed any extraordinary portion of time 
or attention on his book, were the 
subject less important than it really 
is; but, in proportion as the pros- 
pect becomes more gloomy in the 
old world, our attention is naturally 
excited by those little known and 
immense regions, which are slowly 
rising into power on the opposite 
side of the Atlantick. We must 
look to them for commercial re- 
sources; and we may be compelled 
to look to them for refuge from that 
tyranny, which is sedulously pre- 
paring the destruction of its last and 
most obstinate victim. Thus situ- 
ated, we are happy to hear what 
Mr. Walton has to say upon these 
subjects. It is not very much, nor 
very excellent; but we are not ina 
state of knowledge to reject any 
contribution of this nature. We are 
glad to get any books now which 
relate to New Spain. We shal get 
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better by and by. An oak tree must 
be first entered by a wedge, before 
itis fashioned by a chisel, or smooth- 
ed by a plane. 

The French division of Hispanio- 
la contained, in the year 1790, 
497,000 souls; which are reduced, 
by the wars of Rigaud, Toussaint, 
and the devastation of the French, 
to about 100,000. General Petion, 
like a king at chess, holds posses- 
sion of the south side of the island, 
at the head of the brown colour; a 
man educated in Europe, of prepos- 
sessing manners, and mild disposi- 
tion. His revenues arise principally 
from the rents of confiscated es- 
tates, though these are not inconsi- 
derably aided by the export and 
import duties. By means of a gene- 
ral requisition of all males above 
fourteen years of age, he musters 
about 9000 men; and has lately in- 
creased his population, by collect- 
ing the people of colour who left 
Spanish St. Domingo. After such a 
draught of the male population, it 
may easily be imagined, that the 
harvest is left to be gathered by fe- 
males; tie prude, the coquette, the 
beldame, the beauty, all set to work; 
and the whole of one sex reaping, 
binding, and pulling; while the other 
is cutting, gashing, and charging. 

Christophe, the other king in this 
long contested game, is in posses- 
sion of the north side, at the head of 
the black colour; and can bring into 
the field about 10,000 men. His 
fleet is also the most numerous, 
and consists of two corvettes, nine 
brigs, and a few schooners, com- 
manded by a white admiral. He is 
now attempting to increase this for- 
midable armament, by purchases in 
North America. Though Christophe 
is a ruffian in character, and fond of 
governing by the scymitar, the Spa- 
ilards seem to consider him as the 
Jeast formidable neighbour; and a 
defensive treaty is said to be in agi- 
tation between them. 

Kingship being in these times a 
fashionable prefession, and larger 
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fortunes having been made in tha 
line than in most others, there hag 


















recently sprung up a third monarch ; 
in St. Domingo; a certain Phitinn, ‘ 
Dos, the elévé of Toussaint, late in 5 
the employment of Christophe, by “ } 
now at war both with Petion ang 
him. Seated among the populoy; 
and fertile mountains of Mirbaiais, - 
in the centre of the island, and bop. 3 
dering upon the Spanish dominions, ; 
he has increased his numbers ty a 
more than 6000 persons; and hopes jn 
to increase them still more, by the ful 
nature of his defensive system; m: 
pledging himself never to invade of 
his enemy, but only to call his sub. th: 
jects out when his lines are actually for 


attacked. While the French division to 























of St. Domingo is torn to pieces by eff 
the wars of their barbarous and se. tic 
mibarbarous chiefs, the Spanish par the 
remains in the most profound peace im] 
and tranquillity. pin 
: wor 
** To convey an idea of the aspect of and 
this country,” says Mr. Walton, “ would 
rather require the fancy of the poet, or of — 
the painter, than the narrative of the tra plo 
veller; for, to mix the beautiful with the the 
sublime; to depict shores lined with the and 
mangrove, often bending under adhering and 
oysters; scattered fields of luxuriant co. ror 
fee, bearing flowers to rival the white S b] 
jessamin, and berries the coral cherry = 
the cocoa grove; the light coloured cam im met 
and guinea grass patch, intermixed with for. 
the useful plantain, waving bamboo, and cocc 
cocoa nut; the orange walk, bounded by Bi the 
tufts of palmettoes; wild shrubbery, in per plan’ 
petual green, confined by the aloes hedge, Ind; 
or shut in by native forests, covered with — 
flowering woodbines of various tints and roub, 
continual odour, and watered with the Hy turm 
gushing rills, that fall in natural cascades 
from the mountains, crowned with deep, eT 
overhanging woods, interspersed with Mj with t 
plains and natural meadows, grottoes and Hi tropic 
abrupt precipices. These diversified, yetMden a 
harmonizing features of nature, might al Hj dock | 
equally swell the scene; but bid defiance Mi creepi 
to the numbers of the one, or the canvass MiMfruit, ; 
of the other.” I. 82, 83. enhanc 
The p 
Rains in St. Domingo are periodi-gy***¢' 
" } ‘mec qually 
cal, as in the other islands. Hurt! od 
canes are seldom experienced. The « 4. 
thermometer rises in the plains fmentio 
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mention, that, in travelling along the road, 


; standing at the same time in 
the mountains at 72°, 6000 feet 
above the level of the sea. The ve- 
eetable productions of St. Domingo 
are, the mahogany, 4 tall, straight, 
beautiful tree, with red flowers, and 
oval, lemon-sized fruit. When this 
tree grows in a barren soil, the 
erain of the wood is beautifully va- 
riegated; upon rich ground, it is 
pale, open, and of little value. The 
manchineel tree affords, for furni- 
ture, slabs interspersed with beauti- 
ful green and yellow veins, like 
marble; but the dust of this wood is 
of so acrid and poisonous a nature, 
that the sawyers and carpenters are 
forced to work with gauze masks, 
to protect them from its injurious 
effects. St. Domingo produces fus- 
tick, lignumvitze, the bark of which 
the natives use fur soap; the capa, 
impervious to worms; the dwarf- 
pine, used for candles; braziletto 
wood; the cotton tree, of which beds 
and hats are made; the cedar; the 
sandbox tree, the fruit of which ex. 
plodes with the noise of a pistol; 
the palm tree, which fattens hogs, 
and supplies timber houses, hats, 
and baskets; the palmetto tree, 
erowing seventy feet high, with a 
cabbage at the top; the dwarf pal- 
metto, the berries of which are used 
for low spirits; sugar, cotton, coffee, 
cocoa; the calabash, which supplies 
the place of Wedgewood’s ware; the 
plantain, the staff of life in the West 
Indies; the varilla, quassia, sima- 
rouba, sarsaparilla, indigo; tobacco, 
turmerick, ginger, and rice plants. 


£6°; 


“The European, on landing, is struck 
with the novel and variegated foliage of a 


tropical hemisphere. The orange, or gol- 
den apple of the Hesperides; the shad- 
dock grove, and alcoves covered with the 
creeping granidillo, in flower and bearing 
fruit, form, at noon, a delightful shade to 
enhance the conviviality of a dinner party. 
The pomegranate, the sweet smelling 
acacia, the red and white franchipane, 
equally ornament the prospect, and per- 
fume the air. 





“As a matter of curiosity, I cannot but 
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the horse sometimes steps on a spreading 
bed of the sensitive plant, that instantly 
droops, as does the loaded corn to a gust 
of wind, with the suddenness of magical 
influence. The tea plant runs wild, but is 
only used as an excellent pectoral. The 
almond shrub has the peculiarity of per- 
fectly affording the taste of that kernel, 
on mastication; and is used in distilling, 
to give to cordials its rival flavour. The 
aloes serve only for fences.” I. 104, 5. 


Eight leagues from the capital are 
the gold mines, known by the name 
of Buona Ventura. It was here that 
Garay and Diaz found that wonder- 
ful grain of gold, which weighed 
3600 pesos, equal to 200 ounces. It 
was found by an Indian woman, and 
purchased by governour Bobadilla 
for the king; but it went down, with 
the ship that contained it, to the 
bottom of the sea. To the south are 
the mines of Giraba, where several 
persons have enriched themselves 
without touching a tool. The Ma- 
roons, who occupy the hills of the 
latter place, procure, with the gold 
they collect, part of their clothing, 
for they have no other trade. Mr. 
Walton once purchased a square 
bottle of grains from them, contain- 
ing 45 ounces. All these mines have 
been closed by a royal decree, and 
men stationed at the mouths of the 
mines; and all enterprising chryso- 
philists threatened with the most ex- 
emplary punishment. St. Domingo 
produces also silver, -quicksilver, 
the loadstone, jasper, porphyry, 
agates, antimony, red ochre, and 
amethysts. In old times, says Mr. 
Walton, from Herrera, the mines of 
La Vega and Buona Ventura pro- 
duced annually 460,000 merks of 
gold, besides what was sent away in 
ornaments. 


“ Even now, after the great successive 
ravages and pillages the country has un- 
dergone, it isnot unusualto see a grazier 
or woodcutter come down from the moun 
tains, with massive buckles, a pound 
each, two gold watch chains, and perhaps 
a poor, silver watch to one, a rosary, 
larye, double buttons, hat buckle, &c. 
which he parades as ornament, and thinks 
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the most respectable finery. Their church 
ornaments were also very heavy; but, 
though they had withstood the tempta- 
tions of Toussaint, and his sooty cohorts, 
when possession was given him of the 
country, they soon disappeared after the 
entrance of the white French govern- 
ment. Such, even at those times, was 


their boasted fraternity to the Spaniards.” 
I. 116, 117. 


Is not this picture a little over- 
charged? Upon referring to the re- 
ports and tables of the bullion com- 
mittee, we find that this grazier, who 
comes skipping down from the 
mountains with a pound weight on 
each foot, carries upon his whole 
body golden ornaments to the value 
of 130/. or 140/. sterling. And yet we 
must say, in justice to Mr. Walton, 
that there are graziers in St. Do- 
mingo who own 12,000 head of cat- 
tle, which they often sell in herds at 
six and eight dollars a piece. The 
graziers on the Spanish Main, 
whose flocks (and, therefore, pro- 
bably, whose buckles) are still 
larger, take great pride in paving 
their halls with the kneepans of 
horned cattle, slaughtered from their 
own estates. 

In speaking of the marine pro- 
ductions of St. Domingo, Mr. Wal- 
ton has a curious anecdote of the 
land crab: 


** The land crabs found here are of an 
immense size, burrow in the sands, and 
at night issue in great numbers. It is on 
record amongst the natives, that on the 
above occasion, m the still of the night, 
the English landed an ambuscade to sur- 
prise the Spanish camp, which, being un- 
prepared, and consisting of irregulars, 
had it been pushed, must have certainly 
fallen. The advanced line from the first 
boats had already formed, and were pro- 
ceeding to take post behind a copse, when 
they heard the loud and quick clatter of 
horses’ feet, and, as they supposed, of the 
Spanish lancemen, who are dexterous, and 
whose galling onset they had experienced 
the day before. Thus believing themselves 
discovered, and dreading an attack be- 
fore their comrades had joined, they em- 
barked precipitately, and abandoned their 
enterprise. But the alarm proved to be 
these large land crabs, which, at the sound 
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of footsteps, receded to their hotes; and th 
noise was occasioned by their clattering. 
over the dry leaves, which the English 
soldiers mistook for the sound of cayalpy 
In commemorating this defeat, consider. 
ed highly miraculous, the inhabitants go. 


AJ 


lemnly celebrated /a Fiesta de log Congre. 


jos, or the feast of the crabs, held on the 


anniversary of the day, when an immense 
solid gold land crab was carried about jp 
procession, equal in size to the head of, 
drum. This valuable and curious piece of 
plate, collected principally from the de. 
votion of the people to this feast, and jn 
celebration of their supernatural release, 
long held an undisturbed place in the 
sanctuary of the cathedral; but its massiye 
weight was too tempting to the French, 
when they arrived, who soon took off jt 
hallowed character, by passing it through 
the crucible.” 1. 39, 41. 


These animals, we have heard, 
have also been met with on the coast 
of Ferrol, and at the Helder Point; 
and are fatal to commanders unac- 
quainted with this piece of natural 
history. 

Spanish St. Domingo contains at 
present 103,000 persons, of which 
30,000 are slaves; the rest, all co- 
lours under heaven. But the Euro- 
pean Spaniards are few, and princi- 
pally Catalans, who come out in 
search of fortunes. Their largest 
city, St. Domingo, contains about 
20,000 persons. In the cathedral 
church of this city were buried the 
remains of Columbus, removed from 
the Carthusian convent of Seville, 
together with the chains which were 
put upon him, and which he wore 
in his passage home. When the 
island was ceded to the French, his 
descendants directed: the brass cof- 
fin, in which the whole was contain- 
ed, to be removed to the Havanna; 
which ceremony was performed on 
the 19th of January, 1796. The ashes 
of this great man were carried 
down to the harbour in procession, 
and, under the fire of the forts, put 
on board a brig, which conveyed 
them to the capital of Cuba, where 
they now lie, but without a monu- 
ment. 


“‘ Tcannot forbear,” says the author, in 
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speaking of this cathedral, *‘ to notice a 
peculiarity of Don Pedro de Prado, longa 
yenerable dignitary of this cathedral, the 
more striking, as, in the habits of intima- 
cy I enjoyed with him, I had an opportu- 
nity of remarking’ it. Unlike the other 
clergy at the cession of the island, this 
aged pastor would not leave the flock 
which God had committed to his early 
care; though on the main, where he was 
born, and had all his relations, much 
greater dignities and preferments were 
offered him. With a degree of enthusias- 
tick foresight, even in presence of the 
French commanders, he would continually 
say, that, though then old, he was confi- 
dent he should live to see that sacred spot 
devolve to its ancient and rightful owners; 
and, on the triumphant entry of the com- 
bined armies, though too infirm person- 
ally to sing the Te Deum, in congratu- 
lating the British general on the capture 
of the city, he cried out in ecstacy, that 
he that day saw realized, the prayer he 
had unceasingly made for twelve years; 
and in the words of Simeon in the temple, 
on receiving the Messiah into his arms, 
he emphatically exclaimed: ‘* Nunc di- 
mittis servum tuum secundum verbum 
tuum in pace,” &c. that he could then de- 


Merchandise landed in the various Ports of France, from the Island of 
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part in peace, he had not a wish on this 
side the grave. It is remarkable that he 
died a fortnight afterwards, aged 78 years; 
and, to redress in some measure the cru- 
elties of the French, in which he had 
been at once a sufferer and an eyewitness, 
he left what he possessed to his fellow 
victims in the siege, particularly thirteen 
houses, the annual rents of which are dis- 
tributed to the poor in daily sums.” I. 
146, 147. 


In the Dominican convent of this 
town, the amiable Las Casas took 
refuge from the persecution of his 
enemies, and died. 

The French possessed, under the 
old monarchy, about one fourth part 
of the island of St. Domingo; infe- 
riour, in natural fertility, to the 
Spanish possessions in the same 
island. What the value of the whole 
settlement would be in the hands of 
that active, able, and unprincipled 
people, we may judge from the im- 
mense resources which this small 
portion of it afforded to old France. 


Santo Domingo, in the Year 1789. 
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Sista = Commodities and Products. 
s/o] & rs 
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84 16171328] Pounds | Coffee. 
217| 463 | Casks Sugars, white and brown. 
5| 836] Ditto Molasses. 
3 |2571610| Pounds | Indigo. 
{| |536] 17] Ditto Cocoa. 
1] 1317] 226] Ditto Cotton Wool. 
1)514} Serons | Spanish Cochineal. 
61814] Tons Logwood, Fustick, Nicaragua Wood, Lignum 
Vite. : 
1/865} Ditto Mahogany. 
4/618} Bags Black Pepper. 
21426] Ditto Ginger. 
380] Casks Gums, Clema, Guaiacum, &c. 
248 | Boxes Aloes, Cassia, China Root. 
26/948} Hides Tanned. 
114/529] Ditto In the hair, from the Spaniards 
4|167} Pounds | Tortoiseshell. 
4 27/812] Barrels | Syrup. 
1/346} Boxes Sweetmeats. 
: 1} 478] Serons | Jesuits Bark, Quinquina. 
* {6171530} Dollars | Spanish coined, hard Dollars. 
571218} Ounces | Goldin Grains, &c. from the Spaniards. 
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The value of these products land- 
ed in France, and before the French 
duties were paid, was more than six 
millions sterling. The number of 
vessels employed in the year 1789, 
from the different ports of France, 
direct to St. Domingo, were 710; 
navigated by 18,460 seamen, and 
measuring 213,460 tons. The value 
exported from France to St. Do- 
mingo, in the year 1789, was 
4,125,6'0/. English money. In the 
same year, an extensive smuggling 
trade was carried on between French 
St. Domingo and the Spanish main, 
to the value of 2,450,115/. English 
money. In the same year, there 
sailed, from France for the coast of 
Africa, 119 large ships, importing 
35,260 slaves into St. Domingo, at a 
profit of more than a million ster- 
ling. In spite of the irreconcilable 
hatred of the two people, a smug- 
gling trade was also carried on be- 
tween the French and Spanish divi- 
sions of the island, to an amount of 
1,445,000 dollars. In the year 1789, 
684 vessels, of the United States of 
America, entered the French ports 
of St. Domingo with provisions, 
lumber, and Iast India goods; car- 
rving back the produce of the island. 
‘L(he amount of this trade was about 
900,000/. sterling. From this speci- 
men, may be inferred, what the va- 
tue of this island would be, if it 
were completely in the hands of the 
French; and the advocates for peace 
with France must be prepared to 
show, that a good would result from 
it to this country, equivalent to all 
the enormous increase of power, 
which it would necessarily place in 
the hands of our rival, or, as the 
Morning Post calls him, the direfud 
foe. 

Long before the cession of Hispa- 
niola to the French, the Spanish go- 
vernment had begun to relax from 
its narrow policy. As far back as the 
year 1700, fresh colonies were sent 
out from the Canaries; a frugal, la- 
borious people, well suited to the 
climate. More politick and econo- 
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mical measures soon bettered th. 
face of the country. The demands of 
the neighbouring French increaseq 
the industry of the Spaniards. Tp 
herds multiplied rapidly; the oq 
towns were rebuilt; new ones form. 
ed; and chapels and hermitages (th 
sure signs of prosperity in Spain, as 
alehouses are in England) began ty 
rear their heads. The late queen of 
Spain, whose passions were the 
mainspring of the Spanish mo. 
narchy, fell in love (as every one 
knows) with Godoy, a robust office 
of the guards; and a reign of vigour 
commenced, as lately with us. Go. 
doy became prime minister; and, in 
1795, conveyed away Hispaniola, the 
oldest American colony of the Spa. 
nish crown, to the French repub. 
lick. None of the Spanish colonies 
are more loyal; and the most earnest 
remonstrances were made, so much 
in vain, that they were not even no- 
ticed by the Spanish court. Don 
Emanuel Godoy conceiving (like our 
ministry at home) that true vigour, 
and real force of mind, consists in 
neglecting and despising the wishes 
of the people. As they could not 
live under their old sovereign and 
laws in St. Domingo, the greater 
part of the inhabitants emigrated to 
Puerto Rico, Cuba, and the Spanish 
main, with the dry bones and the 
embalmed heart of the cortes, and 
the living carcases of the useless 


Ships were freighted with monks, 
friars, eremites, and nuns; and load: 
ed higher than the poop with mira 
culeus legs and arms, and all the 
holy fopperies of the  catholick 
church. It was not till the latter end 
of 1801, that legal delivery was 
made to Toussaint, the representa- 
tive of the French people. Don Gar- 
tia counteracted every thing that 
could militate against those orders 
for a peaceful cession of the island, 
which he had received from home. 
Toussaint marched in; and his bro 
ther Paul was quietly invested with 
the government of what had hitherto 
been the Spanish part of the island 
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The cession of the island was fol- 
jowed by the usual French crimes, 
of sacrilege, murder, robbery, cru- 
eltvy, and falsehood; by the loss of 
50,000 Frenchmen, by their final 
expulsion by the English; and by a 
treaty between the English and 
Spaniards, in which the ships of the 
former are, upon their entry into the 
ports of the island, put on the same 
footing as Spanish ships. Upon the 
importance of this treaty to our 
commerce in general, Mr. Walton 
has some sensible remarks, and 
brings forward some valuable infor- 
mation. The quantity of mahogany 
this island is capable of furnishing, 
is about 10,000 logs, each contain- 
ing, on an average, 300 feet, or, in 
all, three millions; but this year it 
will exceed that quantity. In the 
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year 1808, the duty paid on maho- 
gany to our government was 26,080/. 
but, in 1809, it had got up to 46,927/. 
yet the greatest results of commer- 
cial speculation have not yet reached 
England. One third of the mahoga- 
ny furnished by St. Domingo goes 
to the United States; and the re- 
mainder comes over to England; 
but, formerly, there was a consider- 
able demand for this article in Ham- 
burgh, Holland, and the Hanseatick 
towns; a branch of trade that may 
revive again, if Buonaparte, or the 
pregnant empress, become fond of 
mahogany tables, and include them 
in the list of importable articles. 
The following scale will afford an 
idea of the quantity and prices of 


those articles which the country af 
fords: 


Local rate of 


Value. 


Amount of Duty, 
War and Permanent. 


3,000,000 feet Mahogany (two thirds to 


England) - - - 
500 tons Lignumvite - 
500 tons Fustick + : 
400 tons Logwood - : 


SS eee SS 


pay in England, in war time 


h Besides the above articles, there 
ef@mare shipped annually 1,000,000 lb. 
fot coffee; 10,000 hides; and large 
s equantities of satin wood, ebony, Cat- 
sfmatle, mill, ship, and building timber. 
(Mag he material advantage, however, 
ae(ggto be derived from this commerce, 
he Mess that whilst, on the main, and in 
the other Spanish islands, the im- 
port duties amount to more than 34 
per cent. they here do not exceed 5 
per cent. and the export 6 per cent. 
by which means, this port might be 
made a depot for all the west coast 
of Puerto Rico. 

Such is the information afforded 
by Mr: Walton, respecting the pre- 
sent state of St. Domingo. His se- 
ond volume contains his ocbserva- 
ions on the settlement of the Spa- 
bish continent. But fn this part ef 
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- 6d. per foot L.. 30,416 O O 

60s. per ton 17,700 O O 

- 60s. - 500 O O 
- 120s. - + 140 0 O 





Annual amount of duties which St. Domingo productions 


L. 48,756 0 © 


his work, there seems to be so much 
of book-making; the Travels of 
Humboldt, and the Mercurio Peru- 
ano, are so outrageously pillaged, 
and the obligation so little acknow- 
ledged, that we have no kind of 
temptation to pursue our criticism 
any further. The whole work is the 
production of a very ordinary man, 
who has had his notes upon St. Do- 
mingo furnished up in the row; and 
deemed it necessary, that the little 
he had to say should be said with 
as much parade and embellishment 
as possible. That the island of Santo 


Domingo will ever be regarded with 


a wistful eye by France, there can 
be no doubt; but we scarcely see 
any probability of her regaining it, 
unless, indeed, she is destined to 
absorb every thing in her empire. 
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St. Domingo cannot be given up at 
a peace; for what have the French 
to offer, but the nominal manumis- 
sion of some of their Kuropean 
slaves? If we were tospeculate upon 
the future destiny of St. Domingo, 
we should conjecture, that the Spa- 
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nish slaves would rise upon thei 
masters, and supply fresh spirit anq 
aliment for a long and bloody ¢op, 
test between the savages of eye 
colour, race, and denomination. 
Sevit toto Mars impius orbe. 
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The Curse of Kehama. By Robert Southey. 4to. pp. 376, London. 1810. 


WE admire the genius of Mr. 
Southey; we reverence the lofty 
principles, and we love the tender- 
ness of heart, that are visible in all 
his productions. But we are heartily 
provoked at his conceit and bad 
taste, and quite wearied out with 
the perversity of his manifold affec- 
tations. Not many poets, dead or 
living, have given proofs of a finer 
fancy, or drawn more copiously 
from the stores of a rich and culti- 
vated imagination. Still fewer have 
maintained a sublimer tone of senti- 
ment; or pictured, in more enchant- 
ing colours, the simple and innocent 
affections of our nature; and none 
has ever “ made these rich gifts 
poor” by such an obstinate strain of 
childish affectation: or so perversely 
defrauded the world of the delight, 
and himself of the glory, which they 
were intended by nature to pro- 
duce. 

It is this mixed feeling of provo- 
cation and delight, that has given 
that contradictory character to our 
observations on Mr. Southey’s for- 
mer productions; which, we fear, 
may have brought our judgment 
into disrepute with the more uncha- 
ritable part of our readers. Our 
praise and our blame, we suspect, 
have appeared to be both too strong, 
to be justly applicable to one and 
the same performance; and we have 
been accused, alternately, of malice 
and of partiality, by those who will 
not understand, that a long poem 


may afford matter both for just rigj. 
cule, and for just admiration. Mp, 
Southey’s case, indeed, we have al. 
ways considered as an extreme one; 
and, however awkwardly the cep. 
sure and applause may stand toge. 
ther in our pages, we must be per. 
mitted to say, that nothing could be 
more sincere and conscientious thay 
our expression of both these feel. 
ings; and that it appears to us, that 
no other expressions could have 
done full justice to the extraordinary 
performances by which they wer 
excited. It is Mr. Southey himself 
that is the grand inconsistent; and 
the more truly we are charmed by 
the brilliancy of his imagination, 
and the truth and delicacy of his 
feelings, the more we must be of 
fended by the wilful deformities by 
which he has rendered vain the 
combination of so many beauties, 
Mr. Southey, of course, despises 
equally our censure and our advice; 
and we have no quarrel with him fo 
this. We have been too long con 
versant with the untractable gener 
tion of authors, to expect that ou 
friendly expostulations should hay 
any effect upon them; except as ex 
ponents of the silent, practical judg 
ment of the publick. To that supe 
riour tribunal,’however, we do think 
ourselves entitled to refer; and while 
we, who profess the stately office 0 
correcting and instructing, are yé 
willing, in most things, to bow to it 
authority, we really cannot hel} 
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thinking, that a poet, whose sole ot 
ject mt give delight and to gain 
‘lory, ought to show something of 


the same docility. 
There is, indeed, another and a 


nal appeal—to posterity; from the 
Henefit of which, we are very far 
from wishing to exclude any unfor- 
unate persons, whose circumstances 
may reduce them to rely on it. But 
the cases, we believe, are wonder- 
fully rare, in which that mysterious 
and inaccessible judge has ever re- 
-ersed the unfavourable sentences of 
he ordinary jurisdictions; and there 
seems even to be great reason for 
hinking, that such reversals will be 
till fewer in time to come. Without 
esting much upon the superiour 
ntelligence of the present age, we 
believe we may safely pass a large 
'Mmencomium on its indulgence; and 
may be fairly allowed to doubt, 
‘hether any time is at all likely to 
ome, in which every sort of merit 
Mill be so sure of being detected and 
xtolled, in spite, and sometimes in 
onsequence, of the incongruities 
nd deformities with which it may 
be associated. Things are wonder- 
ully changed in this respect, since 
licentious and illiterate age with- 
seld from Milton the fame which its 
uccessour was so proud to bestow. 
Poctry is read now, we suppose, by 
ery nearly ten times as many per- 
ons; and fifty times as many think 
hemselves judges of poetry; and are 
pager for an opportunity to glorify 
hemselves as its patrons, by exag- 
berating the merit of some obscure 
r dubious writer, in whose reputa- 
ion they may be entitled to share, 
by contributing to raise it. Thus, in 
bur own time, we have had Mrs. H. 
exam lore patronising Mrs. Yearsley, the 
dgfmmuilkwoman; and Mr. Capel Loft 
peMp'nging forward Mr. Bloomfield, 
inkgghe shoemaker; and Mr. Raymond 
hilemTant ‘challenging immortality for 
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patronising themselves, and each 
other, with the most laudable zeal 
and exemplary activity. Now, what- 
ever may be its other effects, it is 
certain that all this competition for 
patronage and discovery ensures no- 
toriety, and a certain viaticum of 
praise, to almost every poetical ad- 
venturer; and takes away almost the 
possibility of that neglect, which, in 
former times, stood so often in the 
way, not merely of reputation, but of 
fair trial. That a great deal of false 
reputation will be raised, under such 
circumstances, and various lots of 
undeserved and perishable praise 
be awarded, by vanity, partiality, and 
caprice, cannot, indeed, be doubted; 
but it is not so easy to conceive, 
that any real merit should escape 
detection, or miss honour, in this 
sanguine search after excellence; 
that the active manure which quick- 
ens so many colder seeds, should 
not stimulate the more sensitive fi- 
bres of genius; or that the bright 
sun, which gilds, with a passing 
glory, the idle weeds of literature, 
should fail to kindle into beauty the 
splendid blossoms of poetry. 

But, leaving Mr. Southey the full 
benefit of his chance with posterity, 
it is enough for us to observe, that 
his appeal to the present generation 
has now been made with sufficient 
fulness and deliberation; and that 
the decision, as we understand it, 
has not only confirmed, but outgone 
all that we had predicted as to the 
fatal effects of his peculiarities. 
During the last fifteen years, he has 
put forth (besides the present work) 
three very long poems; none of 
which, we think, can be said to have 
succeeded. That they have all had 
some readers, and some admirers, 
we do not mean to dispute. Nay, 
there are many who pass for tolera- 
ble judges in such matters, who 
think that they had a very strange 
and unaccountable success. But the 
author, and his admirers, and his 
booksellers, are not by any means 
of that opinion; and we, for our 
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parts, have no hesitation in saying, 
that they have not had nearly so 
much success, as it appears to us 
that they deserve. There have been 
three editions, we believe, of Joan 
of Arc; two of Thalaba, and one 
only of Madoc; though the last has 
been six years in the hands of the 
publick; and of a publick which has 
called, during the same interval, for 
more than ten editions of the Far- 
mer’s Boy, and five or six, 1f we do 
not mistake, of the Wanderer of 
Switzerland. 

This, we think, is pretty strong 
testimony against the éaste of a poet, 
whose genius, we believe, was never 
lowered, even among those who ne- 
glect him, to a comparison with that 
of Mr. Bloomfield, or Mr. Montgo- 
mery. But the inference is still 
stronger, when we consider the cir- 
cumstances under which this testi- 
mony has been given. Mr. Southey 
is no longer in his noviciate. Though 
still in the vigour of life, he has 
been a full fledged and industrious 
author for nearly twenty years; and 
has not wanted, as we ourselves can 
testify, for advice and admonition, 
both laudatory and _ vituperative. 
With all these advantages, howe- 
ver, and means of improvement, we 
are afraid that he is rather less in 
favour with the publick, than he was 
at the beginning of his career. His 
first poem was decidedly more suc- 
cessful than his second; and his se- 
cond than his third. Yet his genius 
certainly is in no degree impaired; 


and his judgment and powers of ex- 


ecution may be fairly presumed to 
have received some improvement. 
When we find him rather on the de- 
cline, therefore, in publick estima- 
tion, and discover that his fame, in- 
stead of gathering brightness, as his 
course is prolonged, seems rather 
to waste away and wax dim, it is 
difficult to suppose that this pro- 
ceeds from any thing but the misap- 
plication of acknowledged powers, 
and the obstinacy with which he has 
persisted in errours, of which he re- 
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ceived very early warning. The pub. 
lick is naturally disposed to be yey 
kind to the errours of youthful Be 
nius; and was entitled, in this Case, 
to look for the speedy correction of 
faults, for which mere inexperienc. 
could scarcely at any time be re. 
ceived as an apology. If such faults 
therefore, are long persisted in, 
their indulgence will be gradually 
exhausted. What was at first as. 
cribed to inadvertence, will now be 
referred, with some appearance of 
Justice, to bad taste and perversity, 
and the reader will turn away, dis. 
appointed and disgusted, from an os. 
tentatious display of absurdities, that 
are no longer original. 

There is one other peculiarity in 
the state of Mr. Southey’s poetical 
reputation, from which, we think, 
that he should take warning, while 
it is yet time. His admirers, we 
fear, are not the very best sort of 
admirers. In so far as we have been 
able to gather, there are but few 
persons of cultivated taste and sober 
judgment in his train; and his glo- 
ries are celebrated, we think, chief- 
ly by the young, the enthusiastick, 
and the uninstructed; persons whose 
fancies are easily captivated with 
glitter, exaggeration, and novelty, 
and whose exuberant sensibility is 
apt to flame out at the approach 
even of the false fire of bombast and 
affectation. Not many of the admi- 
rers of the ancient or the modern 
classicks are admirers of Mr. 
Southey; and many of those who ap- 
plaud him the most warmly, can 
discover no merit in those cele- 
brated performances. We do not 
propose, by any means, to deny, that 
there are many dull and weak per- 
sons among the professed admirers 
of Homer and Virgil; and that there 
is much natural feeling in the de- 
scription of readers whom we have 
supposed to take delight in Mr. 
Southey. But it is not of good at- 
gury, we think, for his future fame, 
that his supporters should be all of 
this description; and that almost all 





shose should be against him, who 
have any decided relish for what 
has hitherto been found enduring in 
poetry. So, however, we take the 
case very nearly to be. Almost all 
nice criticks and fastidious judges, 
and the greater part, indeed, of men 
of improved and delicate taste, not 
only refuse to admire Mr. Southey 
and his colleagues, but treat them 
with absolute contempt and deri- 
sion; wonder at such of their friends 
as profess to think favourably of 
their genius; and look upon the cir- 
cumstance of their having made a 
kind of party in the literary world, 
as one of the most humiliating 
events in the recent history of that 
ereat society. For our own part, we 
are a good deal less difficult; and 
shali continue to testify in fa- 
your of Mr. Southey’s talents and 
genius, as resolutely, as against his 
peculiarities and affectations; consi- 
dering it, indeed, as our chief duty, 
in this matter, to counteract the ne- 
glect into which he seems to be fall- 
ing, both by endeavouring to cor- 
rect the faults by which it is pro- 
voked, and by pointing out the ex- 
cellences by which those faults are 
at once enhanced and redeemed. 
But, though we cannot sympa- 
thize with the undiscriminating 
scorn and sweeping reprobation 
which Mr. Southey meets with in 
very respectable quarters, we think 
we can see very clearly how such 
feelings should have been excited; 
and are very ready to enter into sen- 
timents, which we think, at the 
same time, have, in this instance, 
been carried greatly too far. Mr. 
Southey’s faults are peculiarly glar- 
ing; and, to all improved under- 
Standings, we admit, peculiarly of- 
lensive. But they are combined, in 
him, with great gifts and great ac- 
quirements; and ought not to be 
alone remembered, in his final ac- 
counting with the publick. We have 
said enough of these faults on for- 
mer occasions; and shall not enter 
again at large upon the invidious 
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task of classing or illustrating them. 
If we were to express them all in 
one word; that word should be 
childishness, and, indeed, it is very 
curious to trace the effects of this 
quality, in all the departments of his 
poetry. 

His taste in description is as re- 
markably childish, as his powers of 
execution, in this branch of his art, 
are rare and admirable. Every thing, 
in his pictures, is gaudy and glit- 
tering, and fantastically exaggerated 
and contrasted. His landscapes are 
full of coloured light, and gems; 
and metallick splendour; and spar- 
kle with such portentous finery, as 
to remind us of the oldfashioned 
grottos and shellwork of the last 
generation, or. the gilded caverns 
and full lighted transparencies of 
the opera-house. His excessive love 
of the marvellous and gigantick, is 
asymptom not less decisive; and 
his delineations of persons, and of 
affection, are still more strongly 
marked with the same infantine cha- 
racter. He seems to think grown 
men and women too corrupt and har- 
dened for poetical purposes; and, 
therefore, all his interesting per- 
sonages lisp like sucklings; and his 
unamiable ones are, as nearly as 
possible, such sort of monsters as 
nurses imagine to frighten naughty 
boys into obedience. There is little 
other passion in his poetry, than 
what arises from the natural affec- 
tion of fathers and daughters, or 
brothers and sisters; and from that 
calm, pure, subdued sort of love 
which may be indulged by dutiful 
children under the immediate in- 
spection of their parents. All their 
pleasures, and pastimes, and occu- 
pations, too, are evidently borrowed 
from the same age of innocence; and 
the picture of society that is offered 
to us, rarely extends beyond the do- 
mestick privacy of a small, secluded 
family. 

We do not say, that all this may 
not be very sweet and interesting; or 
eyen that Mr. Southey does not of- 
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ten make us feel how very beauti- 
fully it may be represented; but the 
tone is too weak, to strike with suf- 
ficient force on the ear of an ordi- 
nary reader; and is, by far, too uni- 
form, not to pall upon any one who 
is doomed to pursue it through a 
series of long poems. There is no 
variety of human character in all 
Mr. Southey’s productions. Men are 
never brought forward to contend 
with men, in the management of 
great affairs; or to display those so- 
cial or lofty qualities, by which they 
are enabled, in real life, to attach or 
to command their fellows. If Mr. 
Southey wants a living instance of 
the value of such elements, we would 
remind him of the signal success 
with which Mr. Scott has given the 
strong interest of reality to his 
most fanciful delineations, by this 
perpetual interposition of intelligi- 
ble motives and familiar principles; 
and has, at the same time, imparted 
a spirit, and force, and variety to his 
pictures, by keeping his readers 
perpetually engaged with events 
and persons, that bear a character 
of historical importance; instead of 
soothing them, like the author be- 
fore us, with the virtues and affec- 
tions, as well as the marvels and le- 
gends of the nursery. 

All this, however, would have 
been greatly more tolerable, if the 
poet had condescended to assume 
the lowly tone that is suitable to 
such subjects and feelings. If he had 
heen contented to leave the loftier 
regions of the epic, to more po- 
tent and daring spirits, and address- 
ed himself to youths and virgins, in 
soft and unambitious strains, we 
have no doubt that he would soon 
have found a fit and willing au- 
dience, and been left, by those who 
were careless of such themes, to 
pursue them in his own circle, with- 
out let or molestation. But he has 


imprudently challenged the atten- 
tion of a far wider and less tracta- 
dle auditory; he has come with his 
whistle, and his gilded book of fairy 
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tales, into the assemblies of bearg. 
ed men, and audibly undervalueg 
all other instruments and studies. 
The kind of conceit, indeed, and ap. 
rogance, that is visible in this ay. 
thor and his associates, is still more 
provoking than their childishness, 
or rather, is that which makes thei: 
childidiaces so offensive. While 
gravely preferring the tame vulga. 
rity of our old ballads, to the ner. 
vous and refined verses of Pope or 
Johnson, they lay claim, not to jp. 
dulgence, but to admiration; and 
treat almost the whole of our classi- 
cal poets with the most supercilious 
neglect; while they speak in an av. 
thoritative tone, of the beauties of 
George Wither and Henry More. 
With such ludicrous auxiliaries, 
they wage a desperate war on the 
established system of publick taste 
and judgment; and waste their great 
talents in an attempt, the success of 
which is as hopeless, as it would be 
lamentable, and which all their ge- 
nius cannot save from being ridicu- 
lous. 

The last unfortunate accompani- 
ment of Mr. Southey’s childishness, 
is the perpetual artifice and effort 
that is visible in every part of his 
performances. We do not mean to 
say, that he has not great facility of 
diction, and copiousness of imagery; 
but, there is always too apparenta 
resolution to nrake the most of every 
thing; a kind of rhetorical exagge- 
ration (according to his own notions 
of rhetorick) a determination to 
miss no opportunity of being fine 
and striking; and an anxiety to pre- 
sent every thing, great or small, un- 
der the most imposing and advan- 
tageous aspect. The general princi- 
ple, no doubt, is highly laudable, 
and, we suppose, is common to all 
who write for glory. But what we 
complain of, is, that it is by far too 
visible, and too indiscriminately in- 
dulged, in the works of this author. 
If there be any room or apology 
whatever for a description, it is sure 
to be thrust in; elaborately finished, 
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and extended to a vast length; and 
if any striking sentiment or eyent is 
about to be brought forward, sucha 
note of preparation is sounded, and 
so much care taken to ensure ita 
favourable and conspicuous intro- 
duction, as to give the reader ra- 
ther a distressing impression of the 
labour the author has bestowed on 
his composition, and of the great 
value he attaches, even to the mean- 
est of his ingredients. 

It is dificult for us to believe, 
that Mr. Southey has ever rejected 
or suppressed any idea that he 
thought might be introduced with 
the smallest prospect of success; or 
has ever regarded any of so little 
importance, as to deserve only a 
slight and incidental notice. In his 
poetry, therefore, we have not a se- 
jection of the thoughts and images 
that have occurred to him; but we 
seem to have them a//; and to have 
them all dilated and worked up, with 
nearly the same fond and indiscri- 
minate anxiety. He seems, in short, 
to have as excessive a love for his 
own genius, as Ovid, or the long- 
winded Spaniards and Italians of the 
sixteenth century; and to think as 
little of sparing his readers any 
thing which his own reading or re- 
flection had once suggested to his 
imagination. The effect of all this is, 
not only to make his poetry very 
diffuse, and to give it a general air 
of heaviness and labour; but to de- 
prive his felicities of their greatest 
grace, anc to render his failures in- 
expiable. 

There is nothing so charming in 
poetry, as that appearance of pertect 
ease and carelessness, which makes 
the result, perhaps, of long study, 
appear like the spontaneous effu- 
sion of a superiour or inspired mind; 
and at once raises the reader, as it 
were, into the society of a higher 
order of beings, whose common 
language and habits of thought bear 
a stamp of vigour and sublimity far 
above the reach of ordinary mor- 
tals. This charm, however, is de- 
stroyed, the moment that we are 
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permitted to look behind the scenes, 
and to catch a peep of the operose 
and toilsome machinery by which 
the effect is produced. Nor-can any 
secret be of more importance for a 
poet to keep from his readers, than 
that of the time he has spent, and 
the difficulties he has encountered, 
in the course of his composition. 
This maxim, we think, was well 
understood by the older writers; 
among whom it is rare to find any 
marks of extraordinary pains, either 
to introduce or to bring out their 
favourite images or conceptions. We 
do not speak of the labour occa- 
sionally bestowed, and visibly e- 
nough, on their diction or versifica- 
tion. But, with reference to the more 
substantial qualities of thought and 
fancy, we think there are few poets 
of established character, who can be 
reproached, in any considerable de- 
eree, with the fault we impute to 
Mr. Southey. On the contrary, it 
will be found, that almost all their 
beauties appear to have been pro- 
duced by accident; and that their 
fine passages are both brought in 
and concluded, with an apparent 
unconsciousness of their superiour 
merit. They are neither introduced 
with any sort of parade, nor dwelt 
upon with any protracted compla- 
cency. They open quietly upon the 
eye of the reader as he advances; 
and disappear again long before he 
is satiated with beholding them. He 
is never diverted from his path to 
catch a striking view of them; nor 
made to linger in its windings, till 
all the sweetness is exhausted. 
The practice of Mr. Southey, and 


of many other modern writers of 


inferiour note, is directly the re- 
verse of this; nor, indeed, is there 


any fault more characteristick of 


our modern poetry, and, perhaps, 
of our literature in general, than the 
offensive anxiety that our authors 
are continually showing to make 
the most of their talents and their 
materials; to miss no occasion to 
astonish and transport the reader; 
and to take special care that no- 
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thing which they think beautiful or 
important shall pass unobserved, or 
be dismissed till its merits have 
been fully pointed out, and made 
apparent to the most negligent and 
inattentive. It is this miserable trick 
of overrating the importance of all 
our conceptions, that has made our 
recent literature so -intoleral:ly dif- 
fuse and voluminous. No map, for 
example, has now the forbearance 
to write cssays as short as Hume’s, 
even if he had talents to make them 
as good; nor will any one be con- 


tented with stating his views and | 


arguments in a popular and concise 
manner, and leaving them to their 
fate; but we must have long specu- 
lative introductions; illustrations 
and digressiuns; objections antici- 
pated and answered; verbose apolo- 
gies, at once fulsome and modest; 
practical inferences; historical de- 
ductions; and predictions as to the 
effect of our doctrines, or the ne- 
elect of them, on the fate of men, 
and of the universe, in all time 
coming. In poetry, again, a great 
part of our modern authors scem 
equally averse to throw away the 
rubbish of their imaginations; and 
when they do hit upon any thing 
which seems to them of more than 
ordinary valuc, never fail to exert 
themselves notably to ensure the 
reader’s attention to it. It is intro- 
duced either with startling abrupt- 
ness, or slow and pompous prepa- 
ation; and is turned into all possi- 
ble lights, and repeated in all possi- 
ble forms, and with every possible 
encouragement and suasory to ad- 
miration. The consequence of all 
which is, that the whole spirit, 
lightness, and nature of the thought 
is extinguished; and the reader left 
oppressed with a sense of fatigue, 
heaviness, and confusion. 

But if this tone of perpetual effort 
and ambition, prove so injurious to 
the effect of the very passages in 
which a poet is most successful, it 
is a thousand times worse where 
he experiences any failure or mis- 
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carriage. If a man says a dul] thin 
in alow tone and quiet manner, it js 
very likely to escape notice; and jg 
almost sure to escape derision; by; 
if he utter an inconceivable stupi- 
dity in an emphatick and arrogant 
accent, and, after taking ereat Pains 
to prepare his hearers for somethin 
very impressive; the ridicule is irre. 
sistible, and its effect scarcely eyer 
to be got over. Now, the poets who 
are atso much trouble to force alj 
their bright thoughts on the notice 
of their readers, sometimes mistake 
for a bright thought, what appears 
to others purely nonsensical or af. 
fected; and thus give rise to asso. 
Clations that are neither very fy. 
vourable to their reputation, nor 
very easily dissolved. Where there 
is no visible effort, though there 
may be dullness, there can scarcely 
be failure; and the reader who is 
not gratified, may still retain his 
faith in the taste and judgment of 
the author; and impute his want of 
brilliancy to an intractable subject, 
or a moment of negligence or iat- 
tention. But, the instant that he 
fails in a strenuous and open at- 
tempt on his admiration, there is an 
end to apology and toleration; there 
is then evident proof of weakness, 
where a feat of strength was inten¢- 
ed; and of open and irreconcilable 
differences, as to the fundamental 
articles of his mystery. In our clas 
sical poets, accordingly, though 
there is abundance of flat passages, 
we scarcely recollect any instance 
of egregious failure. In Mr. Sou- 
they and Mr. Wordsworth, and in 
the German dramatists whom they 
seem to copy, we meet with them 
perpetually. Nor is it possible, even 
for great genius and originality, to 
prevent the combination of childish- 
ness with an unremitting effort at 
force and sublimity, from producing 
passages which chill the unwary 
reader with a mixture of shame, 
provocation, and compassion. 

We have extended these general 
observations much farther than we 
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‘ntended; and farther, certainly, than 
we should have permitted ourselves 
to do, had the work before us fur- 
nished any exception to the charac- 
ter of those former publications, by 
the recollection of which, they were 
suggested. But, alas, It 1s another 
and the same; another pile of splen- 
did images and amiable sentiments, 
doomed, by the perversity of the au- 
thor, to meet the derision of the fas- 
tidious, and the neglect of the sober 
part of the publick; and destined, 
we fear, to speedy oblivion, by its 
bad taste and extravagance, in spite 
of greater beauties than are to be 
found in much of our remembered 
poetry. | 
The work may be shortly charac- 
terized, we think, as the most ex- 
travagant and most elaborate of all 
Mr. Southey’s performances; and 
likely‘to succeed very nearly as Tha- 
laba has succeeded. It bears, in- 
deed, avery striking resemblance to 
that poem, both in the irregularity 
of iis measures, the wildness of its 
fictions, the splendour of its oriental 
scenery, its eternal enchantments, 
and the fewness of its human cha- 
racters. The general outline of the 
story, too, and the kind of interest 
that it excites, is so precisely the 
same in the two works, that if this 
last had proceeded from another au- 
thor, he must have incurred the 
charge of very poor and barefaced 
plagiarism from Mr. Southey; and 
Mr. Southey himself must submit 
to the imputation of some poorness 
of invention in the department of in- 
cident or fable. The subject of both 
is the adventures of an innocent 
girl, with her father and lover, per- 
secuted by a host of witches and 
evil spirits; and finally triumphing 
over them, in a great measure by 
the help of the very enchantments 
that are resorted to for their de- 
struction. The Curse of Kehama, in 
short, is another Thalaba; with the 
addition of rhyme, of more ostenta- 
tious and elaborate description, and 
of still greater extravagance of fic- 
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tion. Those who were offended with 
the irregularity and extravagance of 
that poem, we think, will have still 
less toleration for this; and, even of 
those who admired formerly, there 
are many who will not admire now; 
though there are some, no. doubt, 
who will admire a great deal more 
than ever. This is a finished poem, 
in the same style, in which Thalaba 
was but a slight and hasty sketch; 
and there are many who. were 
pleased with the lightness, the rapi- 
dity, and variety of the sketch, who 
will think the loss of these qualities 
but ill compensated by the splendid 
colouring and minute details of the 
finishing. To such persons, the pre- 
sent piece will appear loaded, and 
tedious, and glaring, in comparison 
with that less elaborate production; 
but those who have a full and decid- 
ed relish for the peculiar style by 
which both are characterized, will 
certainly find more to admire in the 
work now before us; much greater 
fullness of detail, brilliancy of tint, 
and richness of construction; more 
boldness of imagination, and deeper 
complication of incident. For our 
own part, we incline to the severer 
judgment. The marvels of Thalaba 
are more thin, airy, and fleeting; 
and, while they appear to us to be 
on the whole more elegant, they do 
not wait for that deliberate investi- 
gation which is challenged by the 
elaborate groups of the present 
performance. We are more uni- 
formly interested, perhaps, by the 
poem before us, and more deeply 
impressed with a sense of the au- 
thor’s genius; but we are also more 
fatigued, and more provoked; and 
feel that the pains and deliberation 
that have evidently been employed 
upon this exhibition of his extrava- 
gances, deprive him of an excuse, of 
which he still seems to stand in need. 
It is quite time, however, that we 
should endeavour to make our rea- 
ders more particularly acquainted 
with this extraordinary production. 
In the Hindoo religion there is 
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this singularity, that prayers, penan- 
ces and sacrifices, if regularly and 
exactly performed, are supposed in- 
fallibly to procure certain powers 
and advantages to the worshipper, 
altogether independent of the mo- 
tives or dispositions by which he 
was influenced. The powers which 
may be thus acquired, are such as 
not only to subject all the elements 
to the will of the devotee, but to en- 
danger the dominion of the deities 
themselves, and to expose the so- 
vereignty of the universe to the en- 
terprises of human ambition. Upon 
this revolting peculiarity of the 
Hindoo faith, the poem before us is 
founded; and a single sentence of 
additional explanation wiil enable 
the reader to understand perfectly 
the short abstract which we are 
about to give of the story. Kehama, 
a king somewhere in India, was 
one of those wicked worshippers, 
who, by penances and ritual obser- 
vances, had acquired supreme power 
over all this lower world, and 
brought the gods themselves to 
tremble for their independence. His 
son, Arvalan, the heir apparent to 
all his power and wickedness, had 
offered violence to Kailyal, the 
beautiful daughter of a peasant in 
the neighbourhood of his imperial 
palace; and had been felled to the 
earth, and slain, by the avenging 
arm of her father. The poem opens 
with an account of the prince’s in- 
terment. 

It is divided into twenty four books 
er sections. The first of which is 
entitled, “ The Funeral;” and con- 
tains a very complete and elaborate 
picture of the midnight procession, 
and the burning of the dead Arva- 
lan and his living wives. This af- 
fords a very good specimen both of 
the author’s powers of picturesque 
representation, and of the exhaust- 
ing, and somewhat oppressive, ful- 
ness and minuteness of his details. 
The roofs and balconies crowded 
With spectators; the interminable 
line of smoking, torches; the splen- 
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did palankins; the musick; the 
shoutings; the baldheaded priests. 
the soldiers; the mourning soye. 
reign; the funeral pile; the devote, 
widow; the dancing and the blaze 
are all described at full length, 
and with careful and repeated touch. 
es. The effect is undoubtedly rich, 
to those who have patience to go 
through with it. But, to many read. 
ers, it will prove very fatiguing, 
and, indeed, it is rather too much, 
to fill a whole book of an epic po. 
em with the description of a burial; 
without the relief of dialogue, cha. 
racter, or action of any sort. 

The second section is entitled 
“ The Curse;” and begins, rather ip 
a startling manner, with a colloquy 
at the side of the funeral pile, be. 
tween the dead Arvalan and his fa. 
ther. The young gentleman com. 
plains grievously of the loss of his 
body, and of the piercing influences 
of the air on his naked spirit. The 
omnipotent monarch commands the 
elements to cease from troubling 
him, and promises him an ample 
revenge. For this purpose, he orders 
the peasant and his daughter to be 
brought forward. The former obeys, 
with calm resignation; but the gil 
clings with instinctive terrour toa § 
wooden image of her favourite god: 
dess, that happened to be placed 
hard by, on the bank of ariver; an( 
while the guards are struggling to 
tear her from it, a part of the bank 
gives way; and they, and the got- 
dess, and her votary, are all plunged 
into the water. Kehama then turns 
to the father; and, summoning up all 
his energies of power and of ma- 
lice, for one great effort, pronounces 
that portentous curse, from which 
this wonderful work of Mr. Southey 
takes its denomination. The greater 
part of this curse would appear to 
most people, we believe, as no in- 
considerable blessing; since it 
charms its object from the effects of 
wounds and violence, and sickness, 
infirmity, and old age; and merely 
dooms him not to be wet with water; 
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sor fanned with wind, and to pass 
his days without sleep, with a fire 
in his heart and in his brain. We 
did not intend to give any extract, 
in this short view of the story; but 
we must make one exception, we 
believe, for the sake of this Curse, 
which is so very cardinal a point in 
the whole machinery. We suspect 
our readers have seldom met with 
such a miserable doggrel; nor, 1n- 
deed, could we easily find a better 
specimen of those terrible failures 
to which Mr. Southey is liable. 


“ T charm thy life 

From the weapons of strife, 
From stone and from wood, 
From fire and from flood, 
From the serpent’s tooth, 
And the beasts of blood: 

From sickness I charm thee, 

And time shall not harm thee; 
But earth, which is mine, 

Its fruits shall deny thee; 
And water shall hear me, 

And know thee and fly thee; 

And the winds shall not touch thee 
When they pass by thee, 

And the dews shall not wet thee 
When they fall nigh thee: 
And thou shalt seek death 

To release thee, in vain; 
Thou shalt live in thy pain, 
While Kehama shall reign, 

With a fire in thy heart, 

And a fire in thy brain; 

And sleep shall obey me, 

And visit thee never, 

And the Curse shall be on thee 

For ever and ever.” p. 18, 19. 


With this curse, however, such 
as it is, Ladurlad (for that is his 
name) having only laid his account 
for death by torture, is quite hor- 
rour-struck; and wanders away, in 
the beginning of the third section, 
entitled “ the Recovery,” along the 
banks of the river, in silent conster- 
nation. About sunrise, he sees some- 
thing floating in the stream; and by 
and by recognizes a woman clinging 
to a wooden image; suspects it may 
be his daughter; rushes in; and, by 
the powerful protection of the 
curse, walks dry through the roar- 
ing flood, and bears her to the shore. 
VoL. y. 3 2B 
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There is then a very pretty account 
of her restoration, though quite mi- 
nute enough to do credit to the se- 
cretary of the Humane Society; and 
a communication of his strange 
destinyy to the full, as outrageously 
bad as the sentence itself. We doubt 
greatly, whether any of our readers 
ever saw any thing so pitiful as the 
following attempt at terrible subli- 
mity and novelty. 


‘¢ The winds of Heaven must never breathe 


on me; 
The rains and dews must never fall on 

me; 

Water must mock my thirst and shrink 
from me; 

The common earth must yield no fruit to 
me; 

Sleep, blessed sleep! must never light on 
me; 

And death, who comes to all, must fly 
from me; 


And never, never set Ladurlad 
free.” p. 27. 


Kailyal, however, is so much 
shocked at this direful sentence, 
that she refuses to give credit to it; 
till, looking down at the skirts of his 
coat, she finds that the curse had 
had an operation even more power- 
ful than we should have expected; 
having kept not only his person, but 
his garments, comfortably dry. 


* Oh misery’? she cried, 
Ile bore me from the river depth, and yet--- 
His garment is not wet!” 





The fourth canto is called “ the 
Departure,” and helps the story but 
little forward. The father and daugh- 
ter lie in listless and silent agony, 
almost all day. At last, the former, 
not satisfied with the experiment of 
the dry coat, steps down to the ri- 
ver to ascertain whether the water 
really would not touch him; and is 
azain thunderstruck to find, that it 
recedes round his dry hand. Kailyal 
then bethinks her of the servives of 
the wooden goddess; and, after ex- 
pressing her gratitude in some very 
sweet and innocent verses, erects 
the image on the bank, and leads 
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her father further off from the resi- 
dence of their omnipotent oppres- 
sor. 

The fifth section, entitled “ the 
Sepzration,” is a little more pro- 
gressive. The wretched pair lie 
down under a tree for the night. 
Ladurlad, breathing regularly in si- 
lent agony, appears to his daughterto 
sleep; and she, after a long contest 
with filial anxiety, very sweetly de- 
scribed, yields at last to the pressure 
of fatigue, and sinks into slumber 
herself. Her father, anxious to spare 
her the spectacle of his incurable 
misery, seizes this moment to es- 
cape from her vigilant love, slips his 
head from her lap, and runs off. 
She awakes with the motion, and 
runs frantick after him through the 
dark wood. She is here met by the 
ghost, or rather by a new incarna- 
tion, of the detested Arvalan, who 
chases her to some distance, when 
she flies to the sanctuary of a good, 
quiet god, called Pollear, whose 
statue, in the shape of an elephant, 
stood by the wayside. Arvalan, im- 
piously following to seize the maid, 
“‘ with fleshly arm,” as Mr. Southey 
has it, at the altar, is seized by the 
indignant statue, and tossed into the 
heart of the wood. The maid, rush- 
ing on in agony of fear, stumbles 
against the root of a manchineal 
tree, and falls senseless under its 
deadly shade. 

The sixth canto, called “ Casya- 
pa,” is the first that introduces the 
superhuman agents, and must be ad- 
mitted to present us with some new 
and very eicquent description. One 
of the pure spirits termed Giendo- 
veers in the Hindoo mythology, 
floating near the earth, in the sweet 
moonlight of that evening, discovers 
the prostrate maiden, and bears her 
in his arms up to Mount Himakoot, 
where old Casyupa, the sire of gods, 
dwells by the spring of the Ganges. 
‘The pitying spirit is here informed 
by the ancient divinity, of the rage 
and power of Kehama. A very beau- 
tiful description is given of Kailyal’s 
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revival by the side of the holy foun. 
tain, and of the heroick pity by 
which the Glendoveer is roused ty 
defy the rage of the omnipotent 
Kehama in her behalf. He calls to 
him, therefore, a ship of heaven, 
and embarks in it with her for the 
Swerga, or lowest heaven of their 
mythology. 

“ The Swerga” gives its name to 
the seventh section; which opens 
with an elegant and fanciful descrip. 
tion of the ship of heaven, shaped 
like a shell, rigged with a rainbow 
bending in one fine sweep from end 
to end, coloured like the green light 
of evening, and holding its noiseless 
way through air and sunshine with 
inconceivable rapidity. This, which 
is long enough for most readers, is 
followed with another still longer, of 
the wings of the Glendoveer, which 
were leathery, it seems, like the 
bat’s, without feathers, very transpa- 
rent, coloured like good port wine, 
divided into compartments by f. 
bres of pliant bone of a silver hue, 
and folding up, when his flying was 
over, into the form of a very be- 
coming drapery. After sporting 
through five pages with these redun- 
dant descriptions, Mr. Southey lands 
his voyagers at the Swerga, which 
is described with still more extrava- 
gant luxuriance, both of language 
and of fancy. A huge tree on the 
midland height, drops diamond wa 
ter from every leaf, and feeds a 
thousand rills that collect into r- 
vers, and spread into lakes among 
bowers of bliss. Upon these blue 
lakes, as a floor, the palace of Indra 
is reared, of clouds, and fire, and 
water, and picces of rainbow; pillars 
of cloud, with capitals of fire, being 
arched over with rainbow, and spires 
and pinnacles of flame supporting 
cupolas of water. Indra, however, 
gives the Glendoveer as little com- 
fort as old Casyapa. He, too, is una- 
ble to control, and afraid to oppose 
the will of the terrible Kehama; and 
as no mortal king can inhabit the 
ethereal bowers of the Swerga, itis 
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doomed that Kailyal must be con- 
veyed back to earth, and placed 
again at the foot of mount Meru, 
beside the fountains of the Ganges. 
She prays, with sweet filial devotion, 
to be conducted again to her father. 
In the eighth canto, entitled “ the 
Sacrifice,” we return to earth, and 
Kehama; and meet again with new 
failures and fallings off on the part 
of Mr. Southey. The sacrifice which 
is to give the impious sovereign the 
dominion of the Swerga, consists in 
the immolation of a wild horse, 
upon which no man has ever laid his 
hand; and many thousand guards 
surround him, to keep off the pro- 
fane touch. When the moment has 
arrived, Kehama rises to strike the 
tatal blow, when a man rushes wild- 
ly forward, and, in spite of the arrows 
and javelins that fall like hail around 
him, lays his hand on the devoted 
steed, and destroys the whole virtue 
of the ceremony. Kehama recogni- 
zes the victim of his curse, in this 
bold and invulnerable delinquent; 
and refusing him the death to which 
he eagerly offers himself, sends him 
back to his wanderings; but at the 
same time, orders the whole vast 
array of his guards to be slain on the 
spot, for not having done impossibi- 
lities, by stopping him in his ap- 
proach; so ten thousand horsemen 
gallop in, and quietly cut down ten 
thousand infantry! This tame-toid 
butchery, instead of being impres- 
sive or terrible, is absolutely ridicu- 
lous, and the whole canto, indeed, 
though indicating very great talents, 
is heavy, tedious, and preposterous. 
The next, which is called “ the 
Home-scene,” is of a mixed cha- 
racter, Ladurlad wanders to his own 
happy home, and surveys, in mute 
despair, the overblown flowers of 
his garden, the garlands withered 
on the brows of his household gods, 
the peacocks veering their glitter- 
ing necks, in expectation of the 
wonted meal from his hand, and the 
wild grown marriage bower, which 
his widowed hands had been used 
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to deck with such mournful assidui- 
ty. All this is described beautifully, 
as well as the listless tenderness of 
sorrow with which the deserted 
scene is contemplated, and the sooth- 
ing feelings of devotion that arise 
from this softened form of affliction. 
But Mr. Southey mars all again, by 
bringing in the disgusting form of 
Arvalan; and then follows nothing 
but disgust and failure, and cold and 
impotent extravagance. This amia- 
ble person, of whom it is very diffi- 
cult to say whether he is dead or 
alive, material or spiritual, through- 
out the poem, shows his ugly face 
from the sky, and grins so provo- 
kingly at Ladurlad, that, in spite of 
all he had already suffered, he takes 
up a stick to belabour him, when the 
dead ravisher gathers you a hand- 
ful of sunbeams, and points them 
at his opponent. Kehama’s curse, 
however, enables him to set fire 
at defiance; but the stick in his hand 
is immediately reduced to white 
ashes! The mischievous spectre 
then blows up the hot sand upon his 
unhappy victim; and, as Mr. Southey 
elegantly expresses it, fills and 
chokes up his mouth, nose, ears, and 
eyes, with the drifting shower. 
While the poor man is reeling 
about in this sandy tornado, the 
Glendoveer whips down most op- 
portunely from the sky, and hews 
the dead Arvalan to pieces with his 
sword; and then turning the hea- 
venly ship a little from its course, 
lays the entranced father beside his 
daughter, and sails away with them 
for Mount Meru. 

The tenth section begins with Sap- 
phicks addressed to this vessel, and 
a description of the blessed sanctu- 
ary to which it conveyed those high- 
fated mortals. The description is 
verbose, and not very intelligible. 
But there are some tender and poeti- 
cal lines, expressive of the calm and 
innocent delight that awaited them 
in this divine retreat, where Kailyal 
meets the spirit of her dead mother, 
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fair frotegée in all the playfulness 
of ethereal infancy. It is quite plain 
to the reader, that the mortal and 
immortal have a decided frenchant 
for each other, as the sequel of the 
poem, indeed, abundantly proves: 
however, the author thinks proper 
positively to deny all knowledge of 
it at this period, and brings in the 
Indian Cupid riding on a lory, to 
shoot vainly at them with a bow of 
sugar cane, strung with a row of 
living bees. This section contains 
more childishness than any we have 
yet noticed, and is full of namby- 
pamby and affectation, intermixed 
with a sort of amiable and pretty 
silliness. 

The next is more entirely disa- 
ereeable. It is entitled “ The En- 
chantress,” and contains a long, dis- 
gusting account of a witch, to whom 
Arvalan repaired for aid and counsel 
in his distresses; and of her getting 
him a suite of armour, and sending 
him off in her chariot, to invade 
the blessed family on Mount Meru. 
The device which she entploys to 
find out the place of their retreat, 
is, perhaps, the most revolting and 
contemptible extravagance in the 
whole poem. Her own eyes being 
bad, she calls her attendant spirits 
to bring in a “ globe of liquid chrys- 
tal, as black as jet;” to make which, 
we are literally and distinctly told, 
that she had taken out the sight 
from a thousand eyes, and kneaded 
zt into this magical organ! by look- 
ing through which, she immediately 
discovers Kailyal’s bower of bliss on 
Mount Meru. The catastrophe of 
the unhappy Arvalan is not very in- 
telligibly narrated. He sets out gal- 
lantly in a car drawn by dragons, 
according to the universal practice 
of all champions equipped by en- 
chanters, and gets very near the 
habitation of his victims, when his 
chariot and steeds are very conve- 
niently drawn aside by “ All-com- 
manding Nature!” and dashed upon 
certain adamantine rocks, from which 
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the wicked prince fails battered dow, 
into an ice-rift, ten thousand mile, 
below, where he is jammed in, ang 
left to howl, unpitied and unheard. 

The succeeding section is no 
much better. It is called « The 
Sacrifice completed,” and contains 
a dull and noisy account of the ey. 
cuation of the Swerga by Indra and 
his attendant spirits, in consequence 
of Kehama having got another wild 
and untouched horse within the 
reach of his axe. The affrighted 
gods take ship for a higher heaven; 
but call, on their voyage, to explain 
the melancholy cause of their eni- 
gration, to the party on Mount Meru, 
and to apprize the unhappy Ladur- 
lad and his daughter (the former of 
whom, we think, might have baffled 
the sacrifice again) that they must 
return within the sphere of the ty 
rant’s power. 

The thirteenth canto, entitled 
“the Retreat,’ drops these devoted 
victims upon the lower earth; and 
contains an account of the sylvan 
abode in which they resolved to 
await the renewal of their trials 
We are rather inclined to think it 
the most beautiful of the whole 
poem. There is a fine description 
of a Banian tree, and of the rich 
oriental scenery around it; and 
though the idea of the tyger and 
elephant losing their fierceness a 
sight of the beauty and innocence 
Kailyal, be borrowed from the low 














est commonplaces of poetry, yet the th 
picture of their homage is finished an 
with great elegance and beauty, as su 
well as that of the pious resignation Hj wi 
and simple occupations of her who Hi ri 
receives it. Having “ fed upon hea J de 
venly fare,” as Mr. Southey eiegant- Ie! 
ly expresses it, she had been con-f# de 


verted, by a process somewhat ana fj to 





logous to that of making a queen bee, MH ro: 
into a creature of a much higher he 
order than a mere peasant girl; and wa 
begins to be familiar with lofty —} un 
thoughts and imaginings, though she an 
cannot repress some womanish andj tc: 
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toverlike fears as to her being for- 
gotten by the Glendoveer, which are 
expressed with great delicacy and 
tenderness. The canto ends with 
affected and disagreeable abrubt- 
ness, by suddenly telling us, In four 
lines, that she was carried off from 
this lonely retreat by a band of wan- 
dering priests, who were travelling 
to find a bride for Jaga Naut, the 
idol with seven heads. 

‘The fourteenth section is named 
after this captivating deity; and is 
one of the most obstreperous, con- 
fusing, and disagreeable in the vo- 
lume. There is a noisy and insup- 
portably tedious description of the 
procession of the giant idol in his 
chariot, and of the shouting, dan- 
cing and singing, with which his 
nuptials with Kailyal are celebrated. 
Then the unhappy victim is shut up 
in the bridal chamber, and secs ap- 
proaching to her the accursed and 
incorrigible Arvalan, clothed, as usu- 
al, in the borrowed flesh of man. 
We doubt whether the pious virgin 
was more disgusted than most of 
Mr. Southey’s readers will be, at 
this unpardonable intrusion. Howe- 
ver, she shrieks lustily, and down 
comes the faithful Glendoveer, who 
dashes her unworthy paramour to 
pieces on the floor. But, at this in- 
stant, his amiable friend and procu- 
ress, the witch, appears with a legion 
of fiends, who seize and pinion the 
Glendoveer, while she patches up 
the mangled body of her favourite, 
and encourages him to take his plea- 
sure [such is Mr. Southey’s style] 
with the lady, while she secures his 
rival in the ancient sepulchres un- 
der the ocean. Kailyal being thus 
left once more with the amorous 
defunct, takes a torch, and sets fire 
to the curtains; and, while her lover 
roars with the scorching pain, she 
herself is rescued by her father, who 
walks unhurt through the flames, 
under the protection of his curse, 


and bears out his astonished daugh- 
ter. 
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The next canto is called “ the city 
of Baly,” and abounds in splendid 
description, and the brighter fruits of 
a poetical imagination. Baly, we 
learn, was a mighty monarch of for- 
mer days, who built a superb city 
by the sea shore; and was afterwards 
appointed judge of hell; upon which 
the sea rose, and overflowed his 


earthly city, leaving only a few. 


mouldering towers and spires peer- 
ing above its lonely waters. Ladur- 
lad conjectures, that it is in the 
royal sepulchres of this submarine 
capital that the witch has deposited 
the captive Glendoveer; and bein 
gifted, by the curse, with the power 
of walking under water, resolves to 
go and attempt his deliverance. The 
appearance of the city, from the 
scuiptured and rocky shore, is very 
finely described; and the anxious 
hope with which his lovely daughter 
sees him descend into the abyss, 
and waits day after day, with grow- 
ing terrour, on the silent and solita- 
ry strand. 7 

The following section is of the 
same general character. It is entitled 
“ The Ancient Sepulchres,” and con- 
tains the account of Ladurlad’s ac- 
quatick adventure. The appearance 
of the drowned city, its sculptured 
gateways, and palaces and temples, 
and lonely streets and gardens, all 
shining in the green light of the in- 
cumbent ocean; all silent, and entire, 
and ¢esolate, is represented with 
great power of colouring. Ladurlad 
wanders long, in astonishment, 
through this portentous scene; but 
at last descends into tne arched se- 
pulchres of the kings, where, by the 
light of a huge carbuncle, he disco- 
vers their embalmed bodies, each 
placed in a nich on his chair of 
siate; and, at one end, the unfortu- 
nate Glendoveer chained to a rock, 
and watched by a huge sea monster 
with “ a mouth from ear to ear,’’ 
triple rows of teeth, and two long 
sinuous tails. This formidable guar- 
dian immediately flies upon his un- 
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expected visiter: but his life had 
been charmed from teeth as well as 
water; and he finds he can make no 
impression upon his impassive body. 
Being a fish of conscience, however, 
he will not permit him to rescue his 
prisoner, but holds him fast in 
his coils; while he, in return, at- 
tempts to throttle the monster, and 
extricate himself from his grasp. 
This preposterous struggle is con- 
tinued for no less than seven entire 
days; at the end of which, the mon- 
ster being overcome with want of 
sleep [a necessity from which also 
the curse has dispensed his antago- 
nist] is at last obliged to give out, 
and fairly gives up the ghost, under 
the obstinate harassment of his ene- 
my. Ladurlad then finds an old 
sword, with which he hacks a while 
at the Glendoveer’s fetters, and at 
last sets him free; and they both, 
make the best of their way back to 
the upper light of day. 

The eighteenth canto is called 
“« Baly,” and describes the reunion 
of the happy family. The said Baly, 
it seems, had annually one night of 
vacation from his judicial function 
in hell, which he employed in taking 
a cool walk over India, and revisit- 
ing the precincts of his old flooded 
city. By great good luck, the night 
on which Ladurlad emerged with the 
Glendoveer to rejoin his daughter, 
was the night of this annual prome- 
nade; and the worthy Baly was con- 
sequently a witness of their encoun- 
ter. His assistance, as it turns out, 
was highly opportune; for, while 
they are all embracing in speechless 
joy, the loathsome Arvalan appears 
« in fleshy form,” with his patroness 
the witch; and is just about to re- 
mand the celestial rival to his bonds, 
when the good judge interposes; 
collars the impious pair with irre- 
sistible strength, stamps upon the 
earth, which opens beneath him, 
and bears down the guilty beings to 
his own realm of punishment. 

The next canto is entitled “ Ka- 
hama’s Descent.” For this tender 
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father, having heard his son’s shrieks, 
as he was arrested, rushes down to 
his relief, smoking, as Mr. Southe 
assures us, with very rage and re. 
sentment. He roars to Baly to delj. 
ver up his victim; but the old gep. 
tleman answers from the cellarage, 
that the rajah has not yet won the 
dominion of Padalon, and that his 
habeas corfius cannot be allowed him, 
The almighty rajah then turns, with 
softened looks to Kailyal; and tells 
her that it is doomed by fate, that 
he and she alone, of all mortals, 
shall drink together the Amreeta 
cup of immortality, and that she 
must therefore consent to be his 
bride. She refuses, with expres. 
sions of disgust and horrour; andhe 
soars back to the Swerga, scattering 
curses on them as he rose. 

The next canto, entitled “ Mount 
Calasay,” begins well; but soon 
wanders into bombast, extravagance, 
and mock sublimity. One effect of 
the rajah’s farewell curse had been, 
to crust over the pure beauty of 
Kailyal with leprosy; and nothing 
can be more beautiful than the re- 
presentation of her womanly feel. 
ings of apprehension and pain at 
the thought of appearance she 
would make in the eyes of her Glen. 
doveer, gradually giving way toa 
proud reliance on her inward merits 
and his unchangeable affection. 
The reader is then called to accom: 
pany the said Glendoveer in his bold 
attempt to reach the inaccessible 
throne of Seeva the Preserver, to 
whom he is resolved to carry the 
tale of Kahama’s atrocities. This 
throne was enshrined, it seems, in 
such immeasurable distance, that 
Brama and Vishnu had formerly 
travelled a thousand years without 
being able to reach it: ‘but the Glen- 
doveer, born up by faith, arrives, in 
an incredible short space of time at 
the foot of Mount Calasay, which is 
a silver mountain set round with se- 
ven ladders; and, having reached 


the summit, he finds a broad table § 


of gems, a sacred triangle, and 4 
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rose; and, over all, a silver bell, self- 
suspended in the alts but no life, 
nor sound, nor visible presence. 
Overawed and confounded by the 
holy solitude and silence, he prays 
aloud to the omnipresent deity, and 
ventures to strike the silver bell; 
upon which the table, and the 
mountain itself, and all the mystick 
scene, vanish away in a flood of in- 
tolerable light; and, while the daz- 
zled angel falls headlong from the 
giddy height, he hears a solemn 
voice direct him to repair to the 
throne of Yamen (the king of Pa- 
dalon, or Hell) and there await the 
end. 

The twentieth canto is entitled 
«“ The Embarkation;” and sets the 
whole pious party forward on_ this 
desperate voyage. There is a very 
pretty scene between Kailyal and 
the Glendoveer, when she first meets 
him with her altered form. They 
then journey together to the end of 
the world, where they find a crazy 
vessel riding in a stormy creek that 
opens out to a sea overhung with 
impenetrable darkness, step aboard, 
and push out into that gloomy 
ocean. 

The next section, entitled: “ The 
World’s End,’ terminates the 
voyage. They soon shoot across the 
zone of darkness that seemed to 
bar their way, and emerge into a 
softer and purer light; upon enter- 


i ing which, Ladurlad feels the burn- 


ing curse departed from his heart 
and brain; and the leprous train 
fai's off from the-bright and bloom- 
ing beauties of Kailyal. They then 
reach a level belt of ice that bounds 
the tranquil ocean before them; and 
find it peopled with the souls of de- 
parted men, proceeding on their 
destined way to the throne of Ya- 
men, and the judgment-seat of 
Baly. The plain of ice is bounded, 
on the farther side, by a broad and 
profound gulph, beyond which rise 
the rocky foundations of the second 


j earth. From this gulph ascend, every 


now and then, the ministering spirits 
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of Padalon, who seize some of the 
wandering souls, and plunge down 
with them to their final audit. Kai- 
lyal trembles with horrour at the 
struggles and agonies of those whom 
conscious guilt forewarned of the 
doom that awaited them; but the 
Glendoveer bids her be of good 
comfort; and, raising her in his 
arms, shoots down with her to the 
bottom of the abyss. The fictions of 
this canto are very much in the 
manner of Dante; though the dic- 
tion is infinitely more ornate and 
verbose. 

The twenty second section, enti- 
tled, “The Gate of Padalon,” is 
constructed in the same spirit.— 
There is a description of the 
economy of Padalon, which seems 
borrowed somewhat too faithfully 
from the commonplace Tartarus 
of the classicks; souls purging 
off their guilt in fires; rebel spi- 
rits cursing, and calling on Ke- 
hama; and the stern police of the 
place growling, and sweating, and 
scourging them. The Glendoveer 
brings the maiden to the southern 
gate, and leaves her in charge of 
the keeper till he goes back for her 
father. He then explains their em- 
bassy; and the guardian of the way 
orders out his own chariot, poised 
upon a single wheel, like a wheel- 
barrow, wraps the whole party in 
magick fire-proof robes, and sets 
them on the way to the central city 
of the Yaman. 

The twenty third canto is entitled 
“ Padalon;” and is, upon the whole, 
laborious and turgid, though adorn- 
ed with some strong painting. Af- 
ter passing through the adamantine 
portal, the travellers arrive on the 
edge of a vast sea of fire, over 
which there is no bridge but one 
narrow rib of steel, as sharp and 
fine as the edge of a scymitar. The 
one wheeled car rises upon this 
ticklish bridge, and rolls steadily 
over the red-quivering and loud- 
tossing ocean beneath. Nothing can 
be more vulgar and undignified 
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than the scenes they witness after 
gaining the farther shore. They 
proceed along a raised causeway; 
on each side of which are erected 
little vaults and dungeons, ali te- 
nanted by tormented souls, and each 
supplied with a sluice from the fiery 
sea, to keep their torments fresh 
and active. Nothing is heard on all 
hands but the old Tartarean noises, 
of chains, lashes, hammers, groans, 
and execrations; and nothing seen 
but executioners administering dif- 
ferent forms of damnation. The 
city, however, is built entirely of 
diamonds, and shines with a light 
brighter than the midday sun. It is 
approached by eight brazen bridges 
crossing the fiery river by which it 
is surrounded; and in the centre is 
the palace of Yamen, in the vesti- 
bule of which he sits along with Ba- 
ly, and before them a vacant throne 
of gold, supported at three of its 
corners by three living, but red-hot 
human figures. The pious visitants 
do homage to the god, who accom- 
modates them beside him; and bids 
them wait the approaching catastro- 
phe in patience. 

The last canto is entitled “ The 
Amreeta;” and opens with the 
dreaded advent of Kehama to seize 
the throne of Padalon. The voice of 
command and of lamentation cease 
together at his approach; and a 
dread and awful silence keeps the 
whole region in suspense. In his 
plan for the assault of the Diamond 
city, Mr. Southey certainly outdoes 
all his former outdoings; for he 
makes the Rajah divide, or rather 
multiply, himself, into eight several 
rajahs of the same form and reality, 
and march up in this manner, at the 
same moment, to the eight gates of 
the place, advance through the 
streets, and meet at the palace in the 
centre. The battle between him and 
Yamen is prudently enveloped in 
darkness; but Kehama is victorious, 
and the rightful sovereign prostrated 
before him. The victor then ques- 
tions the burning supporters of the 
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throne, who acknowledges the jus 
tice of their doom, and say ‘0 
wait for a fourth, of equal guilt, , 
complete their number. He then re. 
news his proposals to Kailyal, which 
are again rejected with disdain. U 
on which, he calls impatiently for 
the Amreeta cup of immortality. 
and, at his voice, a huge marbje 
tomb opens, and discovers a giant 
skeleton, reclining within, with the 
precious cup in his hand. The spec. 
tre rises slowly, and presents the 
cup to Kehama, saying it had been 
doomed from eternity for him only, 
and for Kailyal, of all the childrep 
of mankind. The impious monarch 
eagerly quaffs the potent liquor; but 
instantly feels inexpressible agony 
shcot through all his veins; and finds, 
too late, that he has doomed himself 
to an immortality of insupportable 
and incurable pain. His body imme. 
diately becomes red-hot; and, urged 
on by an irresistible force, he moves 
towards the golden throne, and takes 
post at the vacant corner. The ske- 
leton then presents the cup to Kail. 
yal, who drinks with pious awe and 
holy confidence. That instant, a 
steam of divine fragrance arises 
from all her frame; and, while she 
remains entranced in rapture, she 
feels all that was mortal in her melt 
softly away, and rises incorruptible, 
without having tasted the bitterness 
of death. She now rushes into the 
arms of her faithful Glendoveer; his 
fitting bride, his equal in purity and 
immortality. Yamen gives them his 
benediction, and directs them to re- 
pair to their bower of bliss in the 
Swerga; and, when he sees Kailyal 
look with reluctant tenderness and 
anxiety on her father, assures her 
that she shall meet with him also in 
her mother’s bower. The car then 
bears off the blessed pair; and the 
lord of death, smiling gently on La- 
durlad from his golden throne, he 
sinks, like a child overwearied with 
play, into a soft slumber; on awaking 
from which, he finds himself a dis- 
embodied spirit, with his wife and 
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daughter, in the blessed groves of 
the Swerga. , 

Such is the faithful outline, and 
such the principal details of this 
singular poem; of the fable and in- 
cidents of which, our readers, there- 
fore, are now qualified to udge for 
themselves. Our fault to it 1s, that 
it possesses the interest of a fairy 
tale for children, and not of an epick 
poem for men; and that the fictions 
of which it consists, are so utterly 
extravagant as to lose the power 
even of producing astonishment. We 
do not mean to deny, that it does 
credit to Mr. Southey’s powers of 
invention; but if we are once dispen- 
sed from the laws of probability, the 
task of invention is not very difficult. 
The great problem is, to devise in- 
cidents that shall be new and strik- 
ing, and yet conformable, in their 
great outlines, to truth and to hu- 
man experience. If the last condi- 
tion be remitted, fiction is an art of 
very vulgar attainment. Who looks 
with envy upon the author of baron 
Munchausen’s adventures ? 

But, even where beautiful de- 
scription and striking sentiments are 
interwoven with extravagant fiction, 
the effect of the latter ingredient is 
always debasing and unpleasant. 
And there seems to be two reasons 
for this, independent of the painful 
and intense feeling of impossibility 
that stands constantly in the way 
cven of the most momentary illusion. 
In the first place, we do not know 
how to sympathize with persons 
placed in situations of which we can 
have no experience, and, in the se- 
cond place, when we are once fami- 
liarized with the violation of all truth 
and probability, we cannot easily ad- 
mit that any thing the poet can tell 
us is sufficiently wonderful or sur- 
prising. If he gives us a giant a 
hundred feet high, we think we 
should have one of a thousand; if his 
hero can walk in the water, we 
want him also to fly in the air. The 
familiar use of prodigies, in short, 
makes us impatient of any ordinary 
VoL. v. 3¢ 
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accurrences; we will not submit to 


-any difficulties or obstructions ari- 


sing merely from the laws of nature, 
or the infirmity of human _na- 
ture; and feel it as a sort of stingi- 
ness in the author, when he allows 
his favourites to be embarrassed for 
want of a miracle or an angel. After 


tthe abstract we have made of the 


story, it may seem very unreasona- 
ble to complain of Mr. Southey for 
not giving us enough of wenders; 
especially when it is considered, that, 
in order to oblige us, he has made 
one individual run up eight streets at 
the same moment of time, and ac- 
tually accomplished the annihilation 
of space and time [p. 207] for the 
sake of another of his heroes. Un- 
reasonable, however, as it may 
seem, we do think that, having 
gone so far, he ought to have gone 
still farther; and that his poem, con- 
sidered only as a series of marvels, 
is greatly inferiour to many other 
works of much lower pretension. In 
variety and novelty of wonders, it is 
not to be compared with the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments; and indi- 
cates much less facility of invention 
than the Fairy Tales of the facetious 
count Hamilton. 

Next to the fable, we should like 
to say a word or two of the diction 
and versification of this strange 
poem, before laying any specimens 
of it before our readers. The diction 
is copious, and flowing and varied, 
though always diffuse, often affected, 
and sometimes very provokingly de- 
based by such babyisms as “ dearest 
dear,’—* maiden mine,” and the 
other offensive blandishments of Mr. 
Southey’s school. Of the versifica- 
tion, we can only say, that it is still 
more irregular than that of Thalaba; 
or, at least, that its irregularity is 
more conspicuous, by the capricious 
alternation of rhyme and blank 
verse, and the uncertain recurrence 
of the rhymes that are used. Regu- 
larity, we confess, appears to us to 
be of the very essence of versifica- 
tion; nor is it easy to give any other 
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definition of a metrical work, than 
that it is divided into regular por- 
tions called verses; and though it be 
very true, that there are legitimate 
verses of various lengths and con- 
structions, all of which are at the 
service of the poet, still it seems al- 
most necessary that those of the 
same order should either be repeat- 
ed in sequence, or interposed ac- 
cording to some regular system, in 
order to give us that perception of 
uniformity which seems to be the ba- 
sis of the pleasure we receive from 
metrical harmony. 

If absolute uniformity, however, 
be thought too cloying: though Ho- 
mer and Milton do not seem to have 
found it so, there seems no good 
reason why a poet may not use one 
measure in onc canto (or in one page, 
if he pleases) and another in another: 
But, to mix up all sorts of measures 
in every canto, and in every page, 
seems really to be defeating the very 
purpose of writing in verse at all; 
and cannot fail to perplex the reader 
with a perpetual feeling of uncer- 
tainty and disappointment. 

The only apology that could be 
offered for great irregularity of 
measure, would be, exquisite pro- 
priety of diction. In order to keep all 
his lines up to one standard, a poet 
may sometimes be obliged to leave 
out an impressive word, or to insert 
a weak or redundant one; and if he 
had the power of shortening or va- 
rying his measure, so as to suit it 
exactly to the very best selection of 
expressions that the language could 
afford, it may be thought that we 
should have, on the whole, a more 
perfect composition, or at least a 
composition that more than com- 
pensated for the irregularity of its 
metre, by the beauty and force of 
its diction. Plausible, however, as 
such a notion may appear, we sus- 
pect that it would not be found to 
answer even in more scrupvlous 
hands than those of Mr. Southey. 
The license which was conceded as 
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an encouragement to extraordinary 
diligence, would soon come to be 
employed as an instrument of mere 
indolence; and, instead of being used 
only to supply the unavoidable de. 
fects of the language, would be {y. 
miliarly resorted to, when the only 
defect was in the author. But, hoy. 
ever this may be in theory, we are 
pretty sure that even Mr. Southey’s 
greatest admirers will not pretend to 
say that, in point of fact, he is enti- 
tled to make use of this apology. 
Notwithstanding the unprecedented 
irregularity of his verse, his diction 
is the least compact, select, or ela. 
borate, of any with which we are ac. 
quainted. It is, indeed, in a very re- 
markable degree, loose and verbose, 
and neglected; and the irregularities 
of his measure seem to be far more 
frequently adopted, because they 
enabled him to employ the first un- 
weighed expression that occurred to 
him, than because they afforded the 
only perfect vehicle for phrases too 
precious to be altered. 

We have another fault to Mr. 
Southey’s versification in this poem, 
besides its irregularity. He has in 
troduced a great number of very u- 
harmonious metres; and combined 
them very unharmoniously. Instead 
of the firm march of the Iambick 
and Trochaick measures, for which 
alone our language seems to be 
adapted, we have (besides the poor 
pedantry of Sapphicks and Dace 
tylicks) a great variety of tot 
tering and slovenly measures, that 
were either never introduced into 
English poetry, or have been long 
discarded from it, from experience 
of their unfitness for the service. In 
the very beginning of the poem, for 
example, we have a series of such 
verses as these. 


** He moves—he nods his head, 
But the motion comes from the bearers 
tread, 
As the body born aloft in state, 


Sways with the impulse of its own dea¢ 
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And alittle after— 


‘* By this in the orient sky appears the 


leam 
of day—Lo! what is yonder in the 


stream ?— 


There is great choice, indeed, of 
such passages throughout the work. 


«A fire isin his heart and brain 
And nature hath no healing for his pain.” 





« Ag if from some tort catapult let loose, 

Over the forest hurled him all abroad.” 

‘ Thereat the heart of the universe stood 
still; 

The elements ceased their influences; the 
hours é 

Stopt on the eternal round: Motion and 
breath, 

Time, change, and life and death.” 





“ Jt soweth here with toil and care, 
But the harvest time of love is there.”’ 


“ And hated women because they were 


loved.” 
“O silent night! how have they startled 
thee 


With the brazen trumpets’ blare !” 
‘** Never before 
Had Kailyal watched it so impatiently, 
Never so eagerly had hoped before, 
As now when she believed, and said, all 
hope was o’er. 


Beholding her, how beautiful she stood, 
In that wild solitude, 
Baly from his invisibility 
Ilad issued then, to know her cause of 
wo: 
But that, in the air beside her, he es- 
pied 
Two powers of evil.” p. 189, 190. 


“ And blessed be the hour that gave thee 
birth, 
Daughter of earth.” 


* Where in his ancient and august abodes, 
There dwelt old Casyapo, the sire of gods.” 


_ We do not know whether its ver- 
sification be the worst fault of the 
following very affected passage; but 
it 1s extremely offensive to our ears. 


“* But rising over all in one acclaim 
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Is heard the echoed and reechoed name, 
From all that countless rout: 
Arvalan! Arvalan ! 
Arvalan! Arvalan ! 
Ten times ten thousand voices in one 
shout 
Call Arvalan! The overpowering sound, 
From house to house repeated rings about, 
From tower to tower rolls round.” 


** And now at once they shout 
Arvalan! Arvalan ! 
With quick rebound of sound, 
Allin accordant cry, 
Arvalan! Arvalan!” p. uo, 4 


The following, we think, is equally 
detestable, in rythm, style, and con- 
ception: 


** Dost thou tremble, O Indra, O god of 
the sky, 
Why slumber those thunders of thine? 
Dost thou tremble on high— 
Wilt thou tamely the Swerga resign— 
Art thou smitten, O Indra, with dread ? 
Or seest thou not, seest thou not, monarch 
divine, 
How many a day to Seeva’s shrine 
Kehama his victim hath led? 
Nine and ninety days are fled,” &c. 


** O day of wo! above below, 
That blood confirms the almighty tyrant’s 
reign ! 
Thou tremblest, O Indra, O god of the 
sky, 
Thy thunder is vain ! 
Thou tremblest on high for thy 
power ! , 
But where is Veeshnoo at this hour, 
But where is Seeva’s eye?” p. 


74, 75. 


Neither have we more toleration 
for such harsh and noisy bombast as 
the following: 


** And all around, behind, before, 
The bridal car, is the raging rout, 
With frantick shout, and deafening 
roar, 
Tossing the torches’ flames about. 
And the double double peals of the drum 
are there, 
And the startling burst of the trumpct’s 
blare; 
And the gong, that seems, with its thun- 
ders dread, 
To stun the living, and waken the 
dead. 
The ear-strings throb, as if they were 
broke, , 
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And the eyelids drop at the weight of its 


stroke. 
Fain would the maid have kept them 
fast, 
But open they start, at the crack of the 
blast. p. 148. 


Nearly one half of the poem is 
written in verses as loose and une 
steady as this; though there is great 
variety in their kinds of badness. 
The passage which follows is pure 
childishness and sing-song. 


* O happy sire, and yet more happy 
daughter ! 
The etherial gales his agony aslake, 
His daughter’s tears are on his cheek, 
His hand is in the water; 
The innocent man, the man opprest, 
Oh joy !—hath found a place of rest 
Beyond Kehama’s sway. 
His curse extends not here; his pains have 
past away. 


** O happy sire. and happy daughter ! 
Ye on the banks of that celestial water 

Your resting place and sanctuary have 

found. 

What! hath not then their mortal taint 

defiled 
The sacred solitary ground ? 

Vain thought! the holy valley smiled, 
Receiving such a sire and child; 
Ganges, who seemed asleep to lie, 
Beheld them with benignant eye, 

And rippled round melodiously, 

And rolled her little waves, to meet 

And welcome their beloved feet.” 


*€ Lovely wert thou, O flower of earth! 
Above all fowers of mortal birth; 
But fostered in this blissful bower 
From day to day, and hour to hour 
Lovelier grew the lovely flower. 
O blessed, blessed company ! 
When men and heavenly spirits greet, 
And they whom Death had severed meet, 
And hold again communion sweet; 
O blessed, blessed company !” p. 104. 


It is not fair, however, either to 
our readers or to Mr. Southey, to 
extract such passages. The follow- 
ing account of the burniag of Arva- 
lan’s young widow, though defaced 
with a good deal of affectation, is 
powerfully executed, and makes 
full as striking a picture as the sa- 
crifice of Iphigenia. 
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“ Wo! Wo! Nealliny, 
The young Nealliny! 
They strip her ornaments away; 
Bracelet and anklet, ring, and chain 
and zone; , , 
Around her neck they leave 
The marriage knot alone, .., 
That marriage band, which when 


_ Yon waning moon was young, ' 
Around her virgin neck 
With bridal joy was hung. Wi 
Then with white flowers, the corona] 
of death, 


Her jetty locks the crown. 
O sight of misery ! 


You cannot hear her cries,...all other Fo! 
sound 
In that wild dissonance is drown’d;— ] 


But in her face you see 
The supplication and the agony, .,. 
See in her swelling throat the desperate 


strength : , 
That with vain effort struggles yet for 

life; wh 

Her arms contracted now in fruitless sp! 

strife, tift 

Now wildly at full length apy 


Towards the crowd in vain for pity 
spread. —p. 8, 9. 

The following picture of morning, 

is also sketched with bright and 7 
transparent colours. It relates to 
Kailyal and her father, after he had 

saved her from the flocd. 7 

“The boatman, sailing on his easy way, 

With envious eye beheld them where 

they lay; 1 

For every herb and flower 


me 


Was fresh and fragrant with the early ' 
dew, 7 
Sweet sung the birds in that delicious “7 
hour, 
And the cool gale of morning as it 
blew, Dar 
Not yet subdued by day’s increasing | 
power, 
Ruffling the surface of the silvery B 
stream, Tha 
Swept o’er the moisten’d sand, and raised 
no shower. 
Telling their tale of love, } 
The boatman thought they lay of | 
At that lone hour, and who so blest as aia 
they !”’—p. 28, 29. f 
The evening scene is also very The 
sweetly drawn, and with the same so 
fidelity to eastern costume. we 
‘¢ Evening comes on: arising from the = 
stream, 
Homeward the tall flamingo wings W 
his flight; Bi 











And where he sai!s athwart the set- 
ting beam, 
His scarlet plumage glows with 
deeper light. 4 
The watchman, at the wished approach 
of night, 
Gladly forsakes the field, where he 
all day, 
To scare the winged plunderers from 
their pray, _ 
With shout and sling, on yonder clay- 
built height, 
Hath born the sultry ray. 
Hark ! at the golden palaces, 
The Bramin strikes the hour. 
For leagues and leagues around, the bra- 
zen sound 
Rolls throush the stillness of departing 
dav, 
Like thunder far away.” 
p. 35, 36. 


The awaking of Kailyal, too, 
when first born, in her swoon, to the 
spring of the Ganges, is very beau- 
tifully represented. The last six lines 
appear to us peculiarly sweet and 
melodious. 


“The waters of the holy Spring 
About the hand of Kailyal play; 
They rise, they sparkle, and they sing, 
Leaping where languidly she lay, 
As if with that rejoicing stir 
The holy Spring would welcome her. 
The Tree of Life which o’er her spread, 
Benignant bowed its sacred head, 
And dropt its dews of healing; 
And her heart-blood at every breath, 
Recovering from the strife of death, 
Drew in new strength and feeling, 
Behold her beautiful in her repose, 
A life-bloom reddening now her dark- 
brown cheek; 
And lo! her eyes unclose, 
Dark as the depth of Ganges’ spring pro- 
found, 3 
When night hangs over it, 
Bright as the moon’s refulgent beam, 
That quiver’s on its clear up-sparkling 
stream.’’—p. 54, 55. 


Her first interview with the spirit 
of her mother, whom she had lost 
in infancy, is described with the 
same tenderness and truth of feeling. 
The language (and this is no light 
praise) is like the finest parts of Mr. 
Wordsworth’s. 

“ The Maid that lovely form surveyed; 


Wisiful she gazed, and knew her not; 
But nature to her heart conveyed 
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A sudden thrill, a startling thought, 
A feeling many a year forgot, 
Now like a dream anew recurring, 
As if again in every vein 
Her mother’s milk was stirring. 
With straining neck and earnest eye 
She stretched her hands imploringly, 
As if she fain would have her nigh, 
Yet fear’d to meet the wished embrace, 
At once with love and awe opprest.” p. 99. 


The passage that follows is an 
imitation, almost equally successful, 


of the moralizing style of Walter 
Scott. 


** They sin who tell us love can die. 
With life all other passions fly, 
All others are but vanity. 
In heaven ambition cannot dwell, 

Nor avarice in the vaults of hell; 
Earthly these passions of the earth, 
They perish where they have their birth; 

But love is indestructible. 
Its holy flame for ever burneth, 
From heaven it came to heaven returneth; 
Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 
At times deceived, at times opprest, 
It here is tried and purified, 
Then hath in heaven its perfect rest. 
Oh! when a mother meets on high 
The babe she lost in infancy, 
Hath she not then, for pains and fears, 
The day of wo, the watchful night, 
For all her sorrow, all her tears, 
An over-payment of delight?” p. 
100, 101. 


There is no finer description, per- 
haps, in the whole poem, than that 
of the ancient city of Baly, showing 
its silent turrets above the surround- 
ing sea. 


* Their golden summits, in the noonday 
light, 
Shone o’er the dark green deep that rolled 
between; 
For domes, and pinnacles, and apires 
were seer 
Peering above the sea—a mournful 
sight! . 
Well might the sad beholder ween 
from thence 
What works of wonder the devouring 


° 


wave 
Had swallowed there, when monuments 
so brave 
Bore record of their old magnifi 
cence. 
And on the sandy shore, beside the 
verge 
Of ocean, here and there, a rock-hewn 
fane 
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vey 
He Resisted in its strength the surf and 
A surge 
tae That on their deep foundations beat in 
Bo vain. 

i, In solitude the ancient temples stood, 
pe Once resonant with instrument and 
f ¥ song, 

a And solemn dance of festive multitude; 
2 Now as the weary ages pass along, 

\ ey Hearing no voice save of the ocean 
» fae flood, 

Which roars for ever on the restless 
i. shores; 


Or, visiting their solitary caves, 
The lonely sound of winds, that moan 
around 
Accordant to the melancholy waves.” 
p- 162. 


The picture is still finer, when La- 

durlad descends to the buried city; 

4 and evinces great power, both of 
fancy and of expression, though in- 
fected with many faults of taste and 
of manner. 


“ Those streets which never, since the 
days of yore, 
ih By human footstep had been visited; 
Those streets which never more 
A human foot shall tread, 
Ladurlad trod. In sunlight, and sea- 
| green, 
The thousand palaces were seen 
Of that proud city, whose superb 
abodes 
Seemed rear’d by giants for the immortal 
gods. 
How silent aml how beautiful they 
stand, 
Like things of nature! the eternal 
rocks 
‘Themselves not firmer. 
the sand 
Drifted within their gates, and choaked 
their doors, 
Nor slime defiled their pavements and 
their floors.” 


Neither hath 


« And now his feet attain that royal 
fane 
Where Baly held of old his awful 
reign, 
What once had been the garden spread 
around, 
Fair garden, once which wore perpe- 
tual green, 
Where all sweet flowers through all the 
vear were found, 
And all fair fruits were through all sea- 
sons seen.” 


te “Tt was a garden still beyond all 
e. price, 
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Even yet it was a place of paradise. 
For where the mighty ocean could not 
spare, 
There had he, with his own creation, 
Sought to repair his work of deyasj,; 
tion. 
And here were coral bowers, 
And grots of madrepores, 
And banks of spung, as soft and fair ¢, 
eye 
As e’er was mossy’ bed 
Whereon the wood nymphs lie 
Their languid limbs in summer’s sultry 
hours.” — 


** And arborets of jointed stones were 
there, 
And plants of fibres fine, as silkworm’s 
thread; 
Yea, beautiful as mermaid’s golden 
hair 
Upon the waves dispread: 
Others that, like the broad banana grow. 
ing’, 
Raised their long wrinkled leaves of pur. 
ple hue, 
Like streamers wide outflowing.” 


“The golden fountains had not ceased to 
flow, 
And, where they mingled with the 
briny sea, 
There was a sight of wonder and de. 
light, 
To see the fish, like birds in air, 
Above Ladurlad flying. 
Round those strange waters they repair, 
Their scarlet fins outspread and plying, 
They float with gentle hovering there; 
And now upon those little wings, 
As if to dare forbidden things, 
With wilful purpose bent. 
Swift as an arrow from a bow 
They dash across, and to and fro, 
In rapid glance like lightning go 
Through that unwonted element.” p, 
170—174. 


The following description is in a 
very different style, though not less 
perfect in its kind. 


*“ Twas a fair scene wherein they stood, 
A green and sunny glade amid the 
wood; 
And in the midst an aged banian grew. 
It was a goodly sight to see 
That venerable tree; 
Far over the lawn, irregularly spread, 
Fifty straight columns propt its lofty 
head; 
And many a long depending shoot, 
Seeking to strike its root, 
Straight like a plummet, grew towards 
the ground. 
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Some on the lower boughs, which crost 
their way, 
Fixing their bearded fibres, round and 
round, : ; 
With many a ring and wild contortion 
wound; 
Some to the passing wind at times, with 
sway 
Of gentle motion swung; 
Others of younger growth, unmov’d, were 
hung : 
Like stone-drops from the cavern’s fretted 
height. 
Beneath was smooth and fair to sight, 
Nor weeds, nor briars, deformed the na- 
tural floor; 
And through the leafy cope which bow- 
ered it o’er 
Came gleams of checkered light. 
So like a temple did it seem, that there 
A pious heart’s first impulse would be 


prayer. 
Fed by perpetual springs, a small 
lagoon, 
Pellucid, deep, and still, in silence 
joined, 


And swelled the passing stream. Like 
burnished steel 
Glowing, it lay beneath the eye of 
noon; 
And when the breezes, in their 
lay, 
Ruffled the darkening surface, then, 
with gleam 
Of sudden light around the lotus 
stem 

It rippled; and the sacred flowers that 

crown 

The lakelet with their roseate beauty, 

ride, 

In gentlest waving rocked, from side to 

side; 
And as the wind upheaves 
Their broad and buoyant weight, the glos- 
sy leaves, 
Flap on the twinkling waters, up and 
down.” p. 133—5. 

The reader, perhaps, may now 
wish to see some of Mr. Southey’s 
living characters; and we give them 
the picture of Kailyal’s retreat in 
the forest, after her sojourn by the 
, holy fount of the Ganges. 

* And duly here, to Marriataly’s praisc, 
The maid, as with an angel’s voice of song, 
5 _ Poured her melodious lays 
y Upon the gales of even, 
And gliding in religious dance along, 
Moved, graceful as the dark-eyed nymphs 
ot heaven, 
is Such harmony to all her steps was given, 
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Thus ever, in her father’s doting eye, 
Kailyal performed the customary rite, 
He, patient of his burning pain the 
while, 
Beheld her, and approved her pious toil 
** He, too, by day and night, and every 
hour, 
Paid to a higher Power his sacrifice; 
An offering, not of ghee, or fruit, or 
rice, 
Flower-crown, or blood; but of a heart 
subdued, | 
A resolute unconquered fortitude, 
An agony represt, a will resigned” 


* Yea, all around was hallowed! Danger> 
fear, 
Nor thought of evil ever entered here. 
A charm was on the Leopard when he 
came 
Within the circle of that mystick 
glade; 
Submiss he crouched before the heavenly 
maid, 
And oe to her touch his speckled 
side; 
Or with arched back erect, and bending 
head, 
And eyes half closed for pleasure, would 
he stand, 
Courting the pressure of her gentle 
hand. 


Trampling his path through wood and 
brake, 
And canes which crackling fall before 
his way, 
And tassel-grass, whose silvery feathers 
play 
O’ertopping the young trees, 
On comes the elephant, to slake 
His thirst at noon in yon pellucid springs. 
Lo! from his trunk upturned, aloft he 
flings 
The grateful shower; and now 
Plucking the broad-leaved bough 
Of yonder plane, with waving motion 
slow, 
Fanning the languid air, 
He moves it to an fro. 
But when that form of beauty meets his 
sight, 
The trunk its undulating motion stops, 
From his forgetful hold the plane- 
branch drops, 
Reverent he kneels, and lifts his rational 
eyes 
To her as if in prayer; 
And when she pours her angel voice in 
song, 
Entranced he listens to the thrilling 
notes, 
Till his strong temples, bathed with sud- 
den dews, 
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Their fragrance of delight and love 
diffuse.” p. 136—9. 


se Redundant and over minute as 
these descriptions undoubtedly are, 
it is impossible not to feel, that they 
are conceived in the true spirit, and 
expressed in the genuine language, 
of poetry. We must add a few spe- 
cimens of Mr. Southey’s delinea- 
tions of character and affection. 


‘* Hope, we have none, said Kailyal to her 
sire. 
~ Said she aright? and had the mortal 
maid 
No thoughts of heavenly aid, 
No secret hopes her inmost heart to 
move 
With longings of such deep and pure 
desire, 
As vestal maids, whose piety is love, 
Feel in their ecstacies, when rapt 
above, 
Their souls unto their heavenly spouse 
aspire ! 
Why else so often doth that search- 
ing eye 
Roam through the scope of sky? 
Why if she sees a distant speck on 





high, 
Starts there that quick suffusion to her 
cheek ? 
°*Tis but the eagle, in his heavenly 
height; 
Reluctant to believe, she hears his 
cry, 


And marks his wheeling flight, 
Then languidly averts her mournful 
sight. 
Why ever else, at morn, that waking 
-sigh, 
Because the lovely form no more is 
nigh 
Which hath been present to her soul ail 
night; 
And that injurious fear 
Which ever, as it riseth, is represt, 
Yet riseth still within her troubled 
breast, 
That she no more shall see the Glendo- 
veer!” p. 141, 142. 


Her emotions, when defaced with 
leprosy by the wrath of Kehama, 
have a character of equal tender- 
ness and greater dignity. 


‘‘ This is a loathsome sight to human 
eye, 

Half-shrinking at herself, 
thought, 


the maiden 
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Will it be so to him ? O surely not! 
The immortal powers who see 
Through the poor wrappings of mor. 


tality, To 

Behold the soul, the beautify] soul 

within, F 
Exempt from age and wasting malady | 
And undeformed, while pure and free bac 
from sin. on 

This is a loathsome sight to human 
eye, eT 

But not to eyes divine 

Ereenia, son of heaven, oh not to thine = 
p. 204, 205. as 


There is something very sweet 
and touching in their mecting after 0 
this disaster. 


“ Thou seest his poor revenge ! So having 


said, T 
One look she glanced upon her leprous 
stain 
Indignantly, and shook 
Her head in calm disdain. O 
O maid of soul divine ! O 
And more than ever dear, Mos 
And more than ever mine, 
Replied the Glendoveer: The 
He hath not read, be sure, the mystick \ N 
a My. 
Of fate.” p. 214, 215. 
We add but one other picture of ath 
her piety and filial devotion. Be 
*¢O thou whom we adore, The 
O Marriataly, thee do I emplore, 
The virgin cried; my goddess, pardon A 
thou 
The unwilling wrong, that I no V 
more, 
With dance and song, edt 
Can do thy daily service, as of yore! our 
The flowers which last I wreathed around ly fo 
thy brow, lowl 
Are withering there; and never Sout 
now San’ 
Shall I at eve adore thee, ala 
And swimming round with arms out- : 
spread, ing 
Poise the full pitcher on my head, Elys 
In dext’rous dance before thee; 
While underneath the reedy shed, at ° 
rest 
My father sate the evening rites to view, 
And blest thy name—and blest 1 
His daughter too.” p. 33, 34. 
** And turning to the image, threw 
Her gratefnl arms around it,...It was Was 1 


thou te 
Who saved’st me from the stream ' 

















My Marriataly, it was thou! 
I had not else been here 
To share my father’s curse, 
To suffer now,... and yet to thank thee 


thus!” p. 32. 


And, again, when they are sent 
back from mount Meru, to wander 


on the earth— 


“ Thus to her father spake the imploring 
maid: 
Oh! by the love which we so long have 
born 
Each other, and shall never cease to bear... 
Oh! by the sufferings we have shared, 
And must not cease to share— 
One boon I supplicate in this dread 
hour, 
One consolation in this hour of wo! 
Thou hast it in thy power, refuse not 
thou 
The only comfort now 
That my poor heart can know. 


O dearest, dearest Kailyal! with a smile 

Of tenderness and sorrow, he replied, 

O best beloved, and to be loved the best, 

Most worthy, ... set thy duteous heart at 
rest. 

I know thy wish; and let what will betide, 
Ne’er will I leave thee wilfully again. 
My soul is strengthened to endure its 

_ pain, 
Be thou, in all my wanderings, still my 
guide; 
Be thou, in all my sufferings at my side. 


The maiden, at those welcome words, 
imprest 
A passionate kiss upon her father’s 
cheek.” p. 132, 133. 


We fear we have already extend- 
ed those quotations to a length which 
our unpoetical readers will not easi- 
ly forgive; but we must add the fol- 
lowing passage, in which Mr. 
Southey throws all the brightness of 
original poetry upon the old classi- 
cal fiction of the souls of infants be- 
ing stationed in the outskirts of the 
Elysian world. 


* Innocent souls! thus set so early 
free 
From sin and sorrow and mortality, 
Their spotless spirits all creating 
“ love 
Received into its universal breast. 
Yon blue serene above 
Was their domain; clouds pillowed them 
to rest; 
VoL. ¥. 3 D 
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The elements on them like nurses 
tended, 
And with their growth etherial substance 
blended. 
Less pure than these is that strange In- 
dian bird, 
Who never dips in earthly streams her 


bill, 

But, when the sound of coming showers 
is heard, 

Looks up, and from the clouds receives 
her fill. 

Less pure the footless fowl of heaven, that 
never 

Rest upon earth, but on the wing for 

ever 

Hovering o’er bowers, their fragrant food 
inhale, 


Drink the descending dew upon its way, 
And sleep aloft while floating on the 
gale.” p. 222, 223. 


We here close our extracts, and 
take our leave of Mr. Southey. We 
wish we could entertain any tolera- 
ble hopes of converting him from 
the damnable heresies into which 
he has fallen, and to which, if he 
does not reform speedily, we fear 
his reputation will die a martyr. 
The great space we have allowed 
him to occupy, both now and on 
former occasions, proves sufficiently 
what importance we attach to his 
very errours, and what great things, 
we think, might be expected from 
him, if he could only be made to 
exert himself onthe same side with 
those who have hitherto succeeded 
in commanding the admiration of 
the world. To those who care little 
for our opinions, the copious ex- 
tracts which we have given, will 
afford a safer ground of conclusion; 
and we conceive, that no reader of 
any taste or sensibility can peruse 
even those detatched fragments, 
without feeling that Mr. Southey is 
gifted with powers of fancy and of 
expression beyond almost any indi- 
vidual of his age: and that in the 
expression of all the tender and 
amiable, and quiet affections, he has 
had but few rivals; either in past or 
in present time. These are rare and 
precious qualities; the intrinsick 
value of which cannot be destroyed 
























































by their combination with others of 
an opposite character, and to which 
ave shall always be glad to do ho- 
mage in spite of any such combina- 
tion. But a childish taste, and an 
affected manner, though they cannot 
destroy genius, will infallibly de- 
prive it of its glory; and must be re- 
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probated, therefore, with a sever 
proportioned to the mischief they 
occasion; a mischief that can only 
be measured by the greatness of the 
excellence they hide, and will al. 
ways be stated the highest by those 
to whom that excellence is dearest, 
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Kiemains of Nithsdale and Galloway Song: with historical and traditional N 
tive to the Manners and Customs of the Peasantry. 


tRSAL MAGAZINE. 


Notices rela 
Now first published by R. 4, 


Cromek, F. A.S, Ed. Editor of “ The Reliques of Robert Burns.” 1 vol. 8vo. 1810, 


TO Mr. Cromek every lover of 
Scottish poetry is already deeply 
indebted for the industry and taste 
with which he collected materials for 
an additional volume to the works of 
Robert Burns. Of that work our 
opinion has been given in our ele- 
venth volume, p. 135:* but we are 
now called upon to consider a pro- 
duction of a very different nature: 
a production which chuaracterizes 
the modes of thought and feeling 
among the peasantry of a sister 
kingdom, and which, in its compila- 
tion, reflects no common praise up- 
on the enthusiasm with which Mr. 
Cronrek must have pursued his la- 
bour, and the judgment with which 
it is executed. 

The contents of this volume form 
a subject more than usually inter- 

esting to the philosopher and the 
critick. They are not the matured 
efforts of labour, study, and learn- 
ing; they are not the offspring of 
refinement, nor are they executed 
from any prescribed model: they are 
the simple, natural, and heart-warm 
effusions of rustick feeling: they de- 
scribe those passions which nature 
plants, nourishes, and expands: they 
have been written with no expecta- 
tions of renown; they have floated 
the breat h of tradition: the 
heir authors are un- 


van 
ry names of t 


* See Select Reviews, vol. II. 


known: and just when the period 
had arrived that they would proba- 
bly have died with their possessors, 
Mr. Cromek has arrested them in 
their fleeting progress, and _ has 
given them “ a local habitation and 
a name.” 

The inquiry which might lead to 
a satisfactory explanation of the 
causes, whether physical, moral, or 
political, that have concurred to 
give to the peasantry of Scotland 
that superiority of mind which could 
produce such exquisite poetry as is 
contained in this volume, would carry 
us into a discussion too prolix for 
the pages of our miscellany. We 
feel, however, all the importance of 
the topick, and wish that we had 
space to do it justice. As we cannot, 
however, let us pass to a considera- 
tion of the volume itself. 

The first thing that arrests our 
attention is an “ Introduction” from 
the pen of Mr. Cromek, in which we 
find many.very pertinent and judi- 
cious remarks upon the subject of 
Scottish poetry: a subject upon 
which he can scarcely fee] more en- 
thusiasm than we do; but his enthu- 
siasm_ has led to enterprise: it has 
not been a vague and general! feel- 
ing of the mind. The manners of 
the peasantry, also their supersti- 
tions, their customs, and their po- 
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ular prejudices, come in for a share 


of his attention. 
The introductory paragraphs de- 
serve to be transcribed. 


«The Scottish poets have raised a glo- 
vious fabrick of characteristick lyrick, 
the fairest, perhaps, any nation can boast. 
The foundations were laid by various un- 
known hands, and even of those who 
raised the superstructure few have at- 
tained the honour of renown; but the 
whole has been reformed and completed 
by a man whose fame will be immortal 
as his genius was transcendant. The name 
of Ropert Burns, let a Scotchman pro- 
nounce it with reverence and affection! 
He produced the most simple and beauti- 
ful lyricks himself; he purifted and washed 
from their olden stains many of the most 
exquisite of past ages. He collected others 
with all the glowing enthusiasm of an anti- 
quary, and with the keen eye of an exqui- 
site critick and poet. It was on these beau- 
tiful old ballads and song's that Burns laid 
the foundation of his greatness. Their 
simplicity he copied; he equalled their 
humour, and excelled their pathos. But 
that fame which they helped to raise ab- 
sorbed them in its superiour brightness; 
so that the more we investigate the 
sources from which he drew, the more our 
reverence for his genius is increased. 
Whatever he transplanted grew up and 
flourished with a vigour unknown in the 
parent soil; whatever he imitated sinks al- 
most into insignificance placed by the side 
of the imitation. He rolls along like a 
mighty river, in the contemplation of 
which the scattered streams that contri- 
bute to its greatness are forgotten. 

** It has been the work of the present 
collector to redeem some of those fine old 
ballads and songs, overshadowed by the 
genius of Burns; such, especially, as have 
never before been published, and are 
floating in the breath of popular tradition. 

** Many of these are peculiar to certain 
districts of Scotland, and tracts of finely 
situated country. Deeply founded in the 
manners and customs of the peasantry, 
they keep hold of their minds, and pass 
from generation to generation by these lo- 
eal ties: their flashes of broad humour, 
their vivid description render them popu- 
lar; and their strong touches of native feel- 
ing and sensibility make a lasting impres- 
sion ott the heart. 

*“‘ It is worthy of remark, that in no dis- 
trict of England are to be found specimens 
of this simple and rustick poetry. The in- 
fence of commerce has gradually alter- 
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ed the character of the people: by creating 
new interests and new pursuits, it has 
weakened that strong attachment to the 
soil which gives interest to the localities 
of popular ballads, and has destroyed those 
cherished remembrances of former times 
which impart to a rude, an unpolished 
strain, all the pathos of the most laboured 
elegy. 

‘* We may safely premise, that many 
of the most valuable traditional songs and 
ballads perished in those afflicting times 
of reformation and bloodshed which be- 
long to queen Mary, to Charles, and to 
James. A great change then took place in 
the Scottish character; the glowing vivaci- 
ty and lightsomeness of the Caledonian 
muses were quenched in the gloomy seve- 
rity of sour, fanatick enthusiasm, and iron- 
featured bigotry. The profanity of the song 
was denounced from the pulpit, and the 
holy lips of Calvinism would not suffer 
pollution by its touch: dancing, to which 
it is nearly allied, was publickly rebuked, 
attired in fornicator’s sackcloth, The in- 
nocent simplicity and airiness of song 
gave way to holier emanations; to spiritu- 
alized ditties, and to the edifying cadence 
of religious, reforming cant. Such seems 
to have been the state of song when Allan 
Ramsay arose. His beautiful collection re- 
kindled the smothered embers of lyrick 
poctry; but he could not redeem the lost 
treasures of past ages; nor rake from the 
ashes of the fallen religion the sacred re- 
licks of its songs. A few were redeemed; 
but they were trimmed anew, and laced 
with the golden thread of metaphysick 
foppery, oer the coarse and homely hod- 
dingray of rural industry. Their naiveté 
of feeling, their humour and amiable sim- 
plicity now gave way to the gilded and 
varnished trappings and tasselings of 
courtly refinement. 


** Scottish humour attempted to smear 
his thistles with the oil and balm of po- 
lite satire, till they lost their native pun- 
gency. Love was polished, and boarding- 
schooled, till the rough mint-stamp of 
nature was furbished off it. The pea- 
santry, however, preserved, in their tra- 
ditional songs and ballads, a fair portion 
of the spirit and rough nature of the olden 
times. ‘To the peasantry the Scoteh are 
indebted for many of their most exqui- 
site compositions. Their’ judgment in 
the selection and preservation ef song 
scarccly can be sufficiently appreciated :— 
Barbour’s Bruce ; Llind Harry’s Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace ; Ramsay’s original works, 
and his Collection of Songs; Fergusson, 
and Burus are to be found in every Scgr- 
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tish hamlet, and in every hand. Accom- 
panying these, there are a multitude of 
songs, ballads, and fragments, which de- 


scend by tradition, and are early imprint- 
ed on every mind ;— 


** Which spinners and the knitters in the 
sun, 

And the free maids, that weave their 
thread with bones, 

Do use to chant of.” 


Mr. Cromek next proceeds to in- 
vestigate some of the causes which 
may have led to the formation of that 
peculiar character among the pea- 
santry of Scotland, which has been 
so generally remarked. His argu- 
ments are commonly very appro- 
priate; but, as he does not profess 
to go deeply into the question, there 
yet remains sufficient ground for a 
future inquirer. These causes he 
considers as declining, and with 
them the consequent peculiarity of 
manners. 


** So great and rapid, indeed,” says 
Mr. C. “has been the change, that in a 
few years the songs and ballads here 
selected would have been irrecoverably 
forgotten. 

** The old cottars (the trysters of other 
year) are mostly dead in good old age ; 
and their children are pursuing the bus- 
tle of commerce frequently in foreign 
climates. The names of their bards have 
been sought after in vain; they live only 
in song, where they have celebrated their 
social attachments. 

** It is affecting to think that poets, 
capable, perhaps, of the wild creations 
of Milton; the bewitching landscapes 
and tenderness of Thomson; the faith- 
ful nature of Ramsay; or the sublimity, 
eloquent pathos, and humour of Burns; 
it is affecting to think that they lie be- 
low the turf, and all that can now be 
redeemed from the oblivious wreck of 
their genius is a few solitary fragments 
of song! But these remnants show the 
richness of the minds which produced 
them ; they impress us with a noble idea 
of peasant abilities, and a sacred reve- 
rence for their memory. 

** Such might have been the fate even 
of Robert Burns, had not a happy com- 
bination of adverse and fortunate cir- 
cumstances brought his works before the 
publick tribunal. Some stranger might, 


ashort while hence, have been gather- 
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ing up the ruins of his might 
and wondering while he colle a 
in morsels from the remembrance of tra. 
dition ; nor need it be deemed extraya. 
gant to assert, that Nithsdale and Galjp, 
way have, at some period of fifty years 
back, nourished, among their harvestin 
and their p--.oral valleys, a rustick bard 
who sung the loves and feelings of his 
fellow-peasants, and who bemoaned jn 
undying strains, the deplorable ravages 
of 1745, and, perhaps, shared in the ge. 
neral and desolating ruin.” 


In stating the origin of this yo. 
lume, we shall prefer to use Mr, 
Cromek’s own words :— 


** These ballads and songs are gleaned 
from among the peasantry of Nithsdale, 
and the skirts of Galloway, adjoining to 
it. They were never printed before, and 
are ripe in the sentiments and feelings of 
their forefathers, and often deliciously 
mixed with their humour. To those who 
wish to know how the peasantry think 
and feel, these Remains will be accepta- 
ble. They may be considered as so many 
unhewn altars raised to rural love, and 
local humour and opinion, by the genius 
of unlettered rusticity. 

** In works of compilation like the pre. 
sent, the labour of an editor, however 
severe, is least apparent, and as far as 
regards the publick, of very inferiour 
consideration. 1t may be proper, how- 
ever, to say a few words respecting the 
remarks which are interspersed through 
the present volume. 

** It has been my purpose to avoid the 
mistake into which coljectors are prone 
to fall, of heaping on their materials a 
mass of extraneous lumber in the shape 
of facts and dates, of minute discussions 
and conjectural emendations, equally per- 
plexing to themselves and to the reader. 
It is by no means a subject of boast that 
I have avoided this reproach, for, cir- 
cumstanced as I was, to have incurred 
it would have been unpardonable. 

‘© In the progress of this collection, it 
was necessary to have personal inter- 
course with the peasantry, in whose tra- 
ditions these Remains were preserved. 
From a race of men so interesting, and 
so rich in original character, volumes of 
curious and valuable remark might be 
gathered ; hence, from access to a mine 
so abundant, it was more a business of 
selection than of toil, to derive details 
which might establish what was doubt- 
ful, angl illustrate what was obscure. At 
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the same time, these Remains, by ex- 
hibiting masterly sketches of the popular 
genius which produced them, naturally 
excite a curiosity in readers of every 
taste, to behold the portrait more fully 
delineated. . Presuming on the excite- 
ment of this curiosity, I have ventured 
to desczibe, at some length, the domes- 
tick manners, the rural occupations, the 
passions, the attachments, the prejudices, 
and the superstitions, which character- 
ize the peasantry of Nithsdale and Gal- 
loway. 

““ These details were in part necessary 
to make the poetry understood, and if 
they should have exceeded the bounds 
which a rigid critick might prescribe, 
they will not, it is hoped, be considered 
wholly irrelevant to the purpose I have 
had in view. 

“In point of style, they lay no elaim 
to the praise of elegance or refinement ; 
for, as they were dictated by strictly lo- 
cal observation, they were written with 
a sole regard to fidelity and truth. Should 
the outline be found correct, the colour- 
ing vivid, and the whole likeness striking, 
it is a matter of very little moment that 
the picture appear unrecommended by 
the graces of laborious embellishment.” 


Mr. Cromek has divided the bal- 
lads into four classes, which he de- 
nominates Sentimental Ballads, Hu- 
morous Ballads, Jacobite Ballads, 
and Old Ballads and Fragments. 
The first class has the most attrac- 
tions. It is in them that we find all 
those glowing touches of inspiration, 
which excite astonishment and de- 
light. The humorous ballads have 
their merit, and so have the jaco- 
bitical ones: but the sentimental 
have a merit which, in some re- 
spects, have never been surpassed 
by the wit of man. They have that 
strain of thought and sentiment 
which is derived immediately from 
nature herself: not the frigid echoes 
of former writers, but the warm 
and glowing language of the heart. 
There is a strong and marked origi- 
nality in all of them, which neces- 
sarily enhances their value. 

Not, however, to dwell any lon- 
ger upon general qualities, we shall 


proceed to make some extracts, and 


our first shall be of a short poem, 
but one most exquisitely finished : 
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* Earth. 


*“ SHE’S GANE TO DWALL IN HEAVEN. 


[ Nithsdale. | 


* Historical notices on these songs are 
the most difficult things to be procured 
imaginable. They are below the dignity 
of the historian, and tradition has so fa- 
bled them that we dare scarcely trust 
her report. We may justly say they are 
like wild-flower seeds scattered by the 
winds of heaven. Who can tell the mo- 
ther which gathered them, or the wind 
which sowed them? They rise up only 
to flourish unseen, or to be trodden down 
and to wither. 

** This ballad is said to be written about 
the time of the reformation, on a daugh- 
ter of the Laird Maxwell, of Cowhill, on 
the banks of the Nith, called by the pea- 
santry, § The lilie of Nithsdale.” ‘ She 
faded in her place,’ at the age of nine- 
teen. 


Sue’s gane to dwall in heaven, my lassie, 
She’s gane to dwall in heaven : 

Ye’re owre pure, quo’ the voice o’ God, 
For dwalling out o’ heaven ! 


O what’l she do in heaven, my lassie? 
O what’l she do in heaven ? 
She’ll mix her ain thoughts wi’ angels 
sang's, 
An’ make them mair meet for heaven. 


She was beloved by a’, my lassie, 
She was beloved by a’; 

But an angel fell in luve wi’ her, 
An’ took her frae us a’. 


Low there now lies my lassie, 
Low there now lies; 

A bonnier form n’er went to the yird,* 
Nor frae it will arise ! 


Fu’ soon [ll follow thee, my lassie, 
Fu’ soon I'll follow thee; 

Thou left me nought to covet ahin’, 
But took gudeness sel’ wi’ thee. 


I looked on thy death-cold face, my lassie, 
I looked on thy death-cold face; 

Thou seemed a lilie new cut i’ the bud, 
An’ fading in its place. 


I looked on thy death-shut eye, my lassie, 
I looked on thy death-shut eye; 

An a lovelier light in the brow of heaven 
Fell time shall ne’er destroy. 


Thy lips were ruddie and calm, my lassie, 
Thy lips were ruddie and calm; 

But gane was the holie breath o’ heaven 
To sing the evening psalm. 
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There’s naught but dust now mine lassie, 
There’s naught but dust now mine; 

My saul’s wi’ thee i’ the cauld grave, 
An’ why should I stay behin’! 


“‘ This ballad was copied from the reci* 
tation of a young country girl. She observ” 
ed that it was a great favourite of her mo- 
ther’s, but seldom sung, as its open fami~ 
liarity with God made it too daring for 
presbyterian strictness. These elegiack 
verses, though in some instances they 
pass the bounds of the simple and natural 
pathetick, express strongly the mingled 
feelings of grief and devotion which follow 
the loss of some beloved object. There 
are degrees of affliction corresponding 
with the degrees of our attachment and 
regard; and surely the most tender of at- 
tachments must be deplored by affliction 
the most poignant. This may account for, 
and excuse those expressions in this song, 
which border on extravagance; but it 
must be confessed that the first stanza, 
with every allowance, is reprehensible 
from its open and daring confidence in the 
Deity. The rest are written in a strain of 
solemn and feeling eloquence, which must 
find an echo in every bosom. The effusion 
is somewhat too serious for a song: it has 
all the holiness of a psalm, and would 
suffer profanation by being set to a com- 
mon tune.” 


Surely our readers will agree with 
us in affirming, that English poetry 
can scarcely boast anv thing supe- 
riour to some of the above stanzas. 
The beautiful and affecting image 
in the concluding lines of the third 
stanza, the melancholy simplicity of 
the fourth, and the continued pathos 
of the sixth, seventh, and eighth, will 
justify the assertion. 

We cannot omit the follow stray 
verse which Mr. Cromek picked up 
in the course~of his search. It isa 
pious address of a mother to a 
daughter concerning her lover: 


** He disna tak the beuk 
Fen’s the mair pitie! 

He says nae grace to his meat, 
An’ graceless maun he be: 

Whan he’s fae gratefu’ to his God, 
He canna be guid to thee.” 


« A noble sentiment,” says the edi- 
tor,’ “ which ought to be written in 
letters of gold.” 
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The next ballad with which we 
shall treat our reacers is the follow. 


ing: 
‘* THE LOVELY LASS OF PRESTON M111, 


The lark had left the evening cloud, 
The dew fell saft, the wind was lowne, 
Its gentle breath amang the flowers 
Scarce stirred the thistle’s tap o’ down: 
The dappled swallow left the pool, 
The stars were blinking owre the hill; 
As I met amang the hawthorn’s green, ~ 
The lovely lass of Preston Mill. 


lier naked feet amang the grass, 

ie like twa dew-gemmed lilies 
air; 

Her brows shone comely ’mang her locks 
Black curling owre her shouthers bare; 

Her cheeks were rich wi’ bloomy youth; 
Her lips were like a honey well, 

An’ heaven seemed looking through her 

een, 

The lovely lass of Preston Mill. 


Quo’ I, ¢ Fair lass, will ye gang wi’ me, 
Whare black cocks craw, and plovers 
cry? 
Sax hills are wooly wi’ my sheep, 
Sax vales are lowing wi’ my kye: 
I hae looked lang for a weel-faur’d lass, 
By Nithsdale’s howmes an’ monie a 
hill,’ | 
She hung her head like a dew-bent rose, 
The lovely lass of Preston Mill. 


Quo’ I ‘sweet maiden, look nae down, 
But gie’s a kiss, and gai wi’ me?’ 
A lovelier face, O! never looked up, 
And the tears were drapping fra¢ her 
ee; 
‘J hae a lad, wha’s far awa, 
That weel could win a woman’s will; 
My heart’s already fu’ 0’ love,’ 
Quo’ the lovely lass of Preston Mill. 


*O wha is he wha could leave sick a lass, 
To seek for love in a far countrie ? 
Her tears drapped down like simmer dew, 

I fain wad hae kissed them frae her ee. 
I took but ane o’ her comelie cheek; 

‘For pity’s sake, kind sir, be still! 
My heart is fu’ o’ ither love, 

Quo’ the lovely lass of Preston Mill. 


She streeked to heaven her twa white 
hands, 
And lifted up her watry ee; 
‘ Sue lang’s my heart kens ought o’ Gou, 
Or light is gladsome to my ee; 
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While woods grow green, and burns rin 
clear ; 
Till my last drap 0’ blood be still, 
My heart sall haud nae ither love, 
Quo’ the lovely lass of Preston Mill. 


‘ There’s comelie maids on Dee’s wild 
banks, ye 
And Nith’s romantick vale is fu’; 
By lanelv ’Clouden’s hermit stream, 
“Pwalls monie a gentle dame, I trow! 
O, they are lights of a bonnie kind, 
As ever shone on vale or hill; 
But there’s a light puts them a’ out, 
The lovely lass of Preston Mill.” 


Before we pass from the consider- 
ation of the sentimental ballads, we 
will extract one from the pen of 
Miss Hamilton, which is, we think, 
creditable to her poetical powers: 


“My AIN FIRE-SIDE. 


O, I hae seen great anes, and been in 
great ha’s, : 
‘Mang lords and ’mang ladies a’ covered 
wi’ braws; in 
At feasts made for princes, wi’ princes I’ve 
been, 
Whar the great shine o’ splendour has 
dazled my een. : 
jut a sight sae delightfw’ I trow I ne’er 
spied, 
As the bonnie blyth blink o’ my ain fire- 
side. 
My ain fire-side, my ain fireside, 
Oh, cheering’s the bling o’ my ain fire- 
side ! 


Ance mair, Guid be thank it! by my ain 
heartsome ingle, 
Wi’ the friends o’ my youth I cordially 
mingle: 
Nae form to campel me to seem wae or 
glad, 
I may laugh when I’m merry—and sigh 
when I’m sad. 
Nae fausehood to dreed, and nae malice 
to fear, 
Rut truth to delight me—and friendship 
to cheer. 
Of a’ roads to happiness ever was tried, 
There’s nane half sae sure as ane’s ain 
fireside, 
Ane’s ain fire-side, ain’s ain fire-side, 
Oh! happiness sits by ane’s ain fire-side! 


When I draw in my stool on my cozie 
hearth-stane, 

My heart loups sac light, I scaree ken’t 
for my ain; 
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Care’s flown on the winds—it’s clean out 
o’ sight, 

Past sorrows they seem but as dreams o” 
the night: 

I hear but kent voices—kent faces I see, 

And mark fond affection glint saft frae 
ilk ee. 

Nae fleechings o’ flattery—nae boastings 
o’ pride, 

*Tis heart speaks to heart, at ane’s ain fire- 
side, 

My ain fire-side, my ain fire-side, 

Oh! there’s nqught to compare to my ain 
fire-side.” 


We must observe, however, that 
this modern effusion is not ‘equal to 
the one which precedes it, upon the 
same subject, entitled, “ A weary 
body’s blythe when the sun gangs 
down.” 

We are afraid that in passing to 
the class of humorous ballads, we 
shall not so readily obtain the assent 
of our readers to those commenda- 
tions which we shall be prompted 
to bestow. To the mere English 
reader their humour will be lost: to 
relish them, a person must, at least, 
have familiarized himself with the 
dialect of North Britain bythe dili- 
gent perusal of Scottish poems: but 
he who has resided for any time 
among the peasantry, who has had 
opportunities of observing their 
manners, noting their superstitions, 
and hearing their idiomatick phrases, 
accompanied with the expression 
of look and voice, he it is, who will 
most intensely feel and enjoy the 
broad but natural humour of these 
ballads. Some such there will doubt- 
less be among our readers, and 
therefore we will venture to extract 
from this division of the work. We 
may observe, indeed, that Mr. Cros 
mek would have done well had he 
been more copious in his explana- 
tions of Scottish words and phrases; 
as he doubtless looks up to the 
English publick for seme part ot 
that praise which he has justly de- 
served. 

We will select one which is as 
likely to be generally relished as any: 
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*6 ORIGINAL OF BurRwns’s CARLE OF 
KELLY-BuRN BRAES. 


There was an auld man was hauding his 
plow, 
Hey! an’ the rue grows bonnie wi’ thyme! 
By came the Devil, says, ‘ How do you do” 
An’ the thyme it is withered, an’ the 
rue is in prime. 


it’s neither your ox, nor your ass that I 
crave, 
Hey! an’ the rue grows bonnie wi’ 
thyme ! 
But your auld scolding wife, man, and her 
I maun have, 
Aw’ the thyme it is withered, an’ the 
rue is in prime. 


* Go take her, go take her,’ the auld carle 
said, 
Hey! an’ the rue grows bonnie wi’ 
thyme! 
Ye’ll no keep her lang, an’ that I’m afraid, 
An’ the thyme it is withered, an’ the 
rue is in prime. 


The Devil he mounted her on his back, 
Hey! an’ the rue grows bonnie wi’ 
thyme ! 
Aw’ awa like a pedlar he trudged wi’ his 
pack, 
An’ the thyme it is withered, an’ the 
rue is in prime. 


He carried her on till he came to hell’s 
door, 
Hey! an’ the rue grows bonnie wi’ 
thyme ! 
An’ bade her gae in, for a bitch an’ a 
whore, 
An’ the thyme it is withered, an’ the 
rue is in prime. 


He placed her on his big arm chair, 
Hey! aw the rue grows bonnie wi’ 
thyme! 
An’ thousands o’ Devils came roun’ her to 
stare, 
An’ the thyme it is withered, am’ the 
rue 1s in prime. 


But ay as they at the auld carlin played 
pouk, 
Hey! an’ the rue grows bonnie wi’ 
thyme ! 
She gied them a bann, an’ she lent them 
a clout, 
An’ the thyme it is withered, an’ the 
rue is in prime. 


A reckit we devil gloured owre the wa’, 
Hey! an’ the rue grows bonnie wi’ 
thyme ! 
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Says, help! master, help! or she'll ruin 
us a’, 
An’ the thyme it is withered, an’ the 
rue 1S 1n prime. 


The deil he came up wi’ a good brunstane 


rung, 
Hey! an’ the rue grows bonnie wp 
thyme! 
An’ out at the door tiie auld carlin he 
swung, 


An’ the thyme it is withered, an’ the 
rue is in prime. 


He hynt up the carlin again on his back, 
Hey! an’ the rue grows bonnie w/ 
thyme! 
An’ awa fw’ blythely he trud@ed wi’ his 
pack, ¢ 
An’ the thyme it is withered, an’ the 
rue is in prime. 


He carried her owre an acre to two, 
Hey! an’ the rue grows bonnie wi’ 
thyme! 
Till he came to the auld man hauling his 
plow, 
An’ the thyme it is withered, an’ the rue 
is in prime. 


An’ ay as the auld carle ranted and sang, 
Hey! an’ the rue grows bonnie wi 
thyme! 
‘In troth my auld spunkie ye’ll no keep 
her lang;’— 
An’ the thyme it is withered, an’ the 
rue is in prime. 


‘ Gude morrow,’ most sadly, the auld carl 
said, 
Hey! an’ the rue grows bonnie wi’ 
thyme ! 
‘ Yere bringing me back my auld wife I’m 
afraid; 
An’ the thyme it is withered, an’ the 
rue is in prime, 


‘I tryed her in spunks, and in cau’drons 
{ tryed her, 
Hey! an’ the rue grows bonnie wi’ 
thyme ! 
‘An’ the wale o’ my brunstane wadna hae 
fry’d her, 
An’ the thyme it is withered, an’ the 
rue is in prime. 


‘I stapped her in the neuk o’ my den, 
Hey! an’ the rue grows bonnie wi’ 
thyme ! 
‘But the vera damn’d ran, when th¢ 
carlin gaed ben,’ 
An’ the thyme it is withered, an’ the 
rue is in prime. 
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‘Sae here’s a gude pose* for to keep her 
yoursel’, 
Hey! an’ the rue grows bonnie wi’ 
thyme ! ; : 
‘ She’s nae fit for heaven, an’ she’ll ruin 
a’ hell,’ 
An’ the thyme it is withered, an’ the 
rue is in prime. 


“This original and strongly relieved 
song was retouched by Burns. Yet there 
is reason to believe he had not seen the 
whole of the verses which constitute the 
present copy, as it contains many charac- 
teristick traits, that his critical taste would 
have held sacred. 

*“ A truly ludicrous and witty vein of 
wedded strife,enlivens many fragments of 
Scottish song: 


Souter Sawney had a wife, 
Souter Sawney had a wife, 
Souter Sawney had a wife, 
They ca’d her Meg the Randie: 
She suppit the butter off Sawney’s brose, 
. She suppit the butter off Sawney’s brose, 
And wadset baith his sark an’ hose, 
For burning sowps 0’ brandy. 


She rampit butt, she rambit ben, 

Wi’ cock broo in a frything pan; 

It dreeped down Sawney’s meezled shin, 
‘Hech ! Cuckold, did I scaud you "’ 

The donnort bedie croon’d right lowne, 

Whyle tears dreeped a’ his black beard 

down, 

‘ The Diel maun knuckle to yere tune, 

Or hell it winna haud you!” 


“‘ The honest carle of § Ke//yurn Braes,’ 
seems to have possessed all the patience 
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of Souter Sawney; yet the Souter, though 
he ‘ crooned right lowne’ before his unma- 
nageable shrew, would, at times, gratu- 
late himself in her absence, with a verse 
of 


‘ FAIRLY SHOT ON HER. 


O gin I were fairly shot on her, 

O gin I were fairly shot on her, 

Auld Satan wad lie neither side nor on top 
on her, 

But wad cowre in his cleugh, and sing— 
‘fairly shot on her.’ | 


When I sing at the Beuk she will lilt like 
a starling, 

‘ Johnnie come kiss me, my Joe and my 
darling;’ 

O gin the grass wad grow green on the 
top on her, 

I'd rin daft wi’ joy were I fairly shot on 
her. 


Auld Clootie thous’t had a han’ i’ the 
getting her, 

Or she’d choked wi? the broo, whilk they 
took for to christen her, 

The lugs o’ a tinkler, wad deave for to 
listen her, 

O gin I were fairly shot on her. 


*‘ Did not his respect for the fair dames 
of Nithsdale and Galloway restrain the 
editor, he could present them with many 
more lamentable fragments of hen-pecked 
ejaculation; but this sad remnant of the 
olden time, having now no modern parallel, 
it would be deemed invidious and uncha- 
ritable in him (conscious of owing so 
much to these ladies) to visit the sins of 
the mothers upon their daughters of the 
gentler generation.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





FROM THE BRITISH CRITICK. 


Lettre au Comte Moira, Général de sa Majesté Britannique, Colonel du 27eme Régi- 


ment, Conseiller Intimet de sa Majesté, 


&e. sur les Espagnols, et sur Cadiz, par le Baron de Geramb; Major Général au " 


Gouverneur de la Tour de Londres, &c. 


Service de sa Majesté Catholique Ferdinand VII. Magnat de Hongrie, Chambellan 
actuel de sa Majesté l’ Empreur d’ Autryche, &c. &c. Londres. 4to. pp. 72. 1810. 


THIS animated address to the 
earl of Moira, the patron and friend 
of the meritorious or distressed of 
every nation, consitutes a continued 


panegyrick on the people of Spain; 
couched in language abounding with 
that imagery and metaphor, which 
seems requisite to sustain elegant 


a » . . . . 
_" Pose, or hoard of money, a purseful of coin. ‘He has a guid pose,’ is an old expres- 
sion for riches. ‘ A pose of gowd,’ occurs in an old song, which L do not at present 


recollect. 
{ Conseiller Intime—Privy Counsellor. 
VoL. v. 35 
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French; but which, if equally ap- 
plied to an English prosaick com- 
position, would diminish its interest. 
and give it a character of bombast 
and affectation, not meant however 
in reference to the work before us. 

The baron, in his usual vivid and 
flowing style, feelingly laments the 
fall of the House of Hapsburgh, 
broadiy hinting at causes which are 
now but too apparent. He might 
have mentioned the reason of the 
loss of the battle of Wagram. Aus- 
tria was completely victorious up 
to that fatal period of the war. 
Buonaparte’s situation, though in 
possession of Vienna, was extreme- 
ly perilous; and procrastination in 
the then state of Europe was the 
essential object in view. The pre- 
venting of the passage of the Da- 
nube would completely have efiect- 
ed this. Instead of that, the French 
army was quietly allowed to pass 
over, and to appear the following 
morning drawn up in _ battle array, 
at right angles to the left flank of 
the Austrian army, which was thus 
forced to change front, under every 
circumstance of disadvantage. It 
was attacked during a difficult and 
complicated movement, and neces- 
sarily defeated. The honour of cha- 
racters, deemed previously great in 
the cabinet and field, is deeply im- 
plicated in the event of that mys- 
terlous passage of the Danube. The 
Austrians are still, in heart, at- 
tached to Britain; and therefore we 
earnestly wish to have the loss of 
the battle of Wagram accounted 
for, on grounds that will bear tac- 
tical investigation. 

The author, when he arrives at 
Cadiz, does ample justice to the 
enthusiastick patriotism pervading 
the people of Spain, whose exalted 
character and ardent spirit, strug- 
gling against the severest priva- 
tions, myriads of disciplined ene- 
mies, and cruelty, misery, and op- 
pression in every shape, will stand 
high in future annals. In every work 
on Spanisb affairs, which we haye 


occasion to notice, the miscondyc; 
of the various juntas of Spain, seey, 
to form a prominent feature. A want 
of union, a false confidence, a la- 
mentable imbecility, jealousy, anq 
not unfrequently falpadle treason, 
are, one or all of them, established 
as incontrovertible facts. The au- 
thor before us not only ascribes to 
them several of these qualities, but 


, calls on them to account for trea. 


sures that ought to have been ap. 
plicable to the support of their ar- 
mies, instead of being absorbed by 
the prodigality and avarice of these 
inefficient juntas. These consider. 
ations naturally lead us to glance 
at the conduct of even the cortes, 
and to ask how far they have ful- 
filled the pubiick expectation, since 
the period of their assembling? Has 
any measure of energy or vigour 
emanated from their deliberations? 
Have they organized a steady and 
powerful system of defence, ade- 
quate to the exigencies of the coun- 
try? If we deduct the British and 
Portuguese forces, where are we to 
look for such armies as may be cal- 
culated to repel the powerful op- 
pressor of Spain? It will probably 


be answered, give them time, and | 


all this, and more, will be effected; 
they have nearly established the I: 
berty of the press; they will abolish 
the Inquisition. They cannot do less, 
as the decree against it is the only 
laudable act of their most bitter 
enemy. 
Measures of military vigour and 
decision are what are immediateiy 
wanted, and not empty declamation 
and idle disputations about forms 
and ceremonies. The masterly ge- 
neralship of lord Wellington has 
saved Portugal, and diverted the 
first army of France from the con- 
quest of Spain. This army has been 
forced to retreat without accom- 
plishing the avowed object of its 
advance. No artful fabrications in 
the Moniteur, no control of the 
continental press, can hide from 
Europe the disgrace reflected om 
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che arms of the tyrant by the re- 
creat of his armies. He is deeply 
sensible of the errovr he has fajien 
into, by invading a country without 
forming magazines, and without du- 
ly appreciating the strength, power, 
and resources of his enemy. He fcels 
his throne tottering under him by 
this grand failure of what he deem- 
ed a decisive plan of campaign. His 
efforts next spring will be commmen- 
surate with his danger. He is sen- 
sible that his armies, reduced by 
uncommon hardships and privations, 
must rest on their arms till they 
are refitted and reenforced. He will 
studiously avoid all the rash crrours 
of the campaign, which has co- 
vered him with confusion; and will 
appear, early in Spring, at the head 
of atleast 200,000 men, and deem 
every other object minor to that of 
expelling the English from the Pe- 
ninsula. His first attempt will be to 
occupy the south of Portugal. That 
secure, he will advance towards Lis- 
bon. The state of his affairs will im- 
pel him to make a daring and des- 
perate attack on the allied lines. We 
have no fear as to the result, after 
a prodigious loss on the part of the 
enemy. It may be readily seen, that 
the preservation of Europe, if not 
of the world, depends on the result 
of the greatest, most important, and 
most decisive campaign, which will 
appear on the records of history. 
Few will feel disposed to combat so 
evident a probability, or rather so 
apparent an event. Those who can, 
under such circumstances, oppose 
the reenforcing of our armies almost 
to any extent, must be able at least 
to prove, that what is suggested, is 
equally unfounded and improbable. 
Let them, however, recollect, that 
facts before us in a thousand in- 
stances, and the character of the 
enemy we have to deal with, war- 
rant all that is advanced. The Cortes, 
it is hoped, will feel a lively impres- 
sion of the magnitude, dangers, and 
vast importance of the ensuing cam- 
paign, and be impelled to make 
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adequate efforts. Their first care 
must be to provide for the safety of 
the south of Portugal, by strength- 
ening the garrisons and strong holds 
of the southern provinces; and by 
provisioning them, and principally 
Lisbon. As for Cadiz, it is in little 
danger while Lisbon remains safe. 
The Cortes would find it conducive 
to a happy result of the tremendous 
campaign before us, to establish 
light armies in the northwest and 
northeast of Spain, to threaten the 
rear of the French, to hang on 
their flanks, and to cut off supplies. 
‘To effect these purposes it will be 
necessary, without delay, to call out 
the population, between 16 and 50; 
but above all to conciliate Ameri- 
ca, which is to furnish the sinews 
of war; for though that country 
must in time become independent, 
its pecuniary aid at present is a pri- 
mary object of consideration. We 
deem it a duty to our country to 
throw out these hints; leaving it to 
those who may be more able, and 
better informed, duly to appreciate 
their value or utility. 

The baron de Geramb, with a 
view of exemplifying the generous, 
virtuous, and exalted character of 
the Spanish nation, gives an account 
of an apparition, which those who 
have faith in ghosts, will perhaps 
credit; while others, with us, will 
ascribe the whole to the lively ima- 
gination of the author, impressed 
with the scenes of combined patri- 
otism and warfare in which he par- 
ticipated. It is, however, a curious 
tale! 

The baron, accompanied by a par- 
ty of Spanish ladies, went on board a 
ship of war in the harbour. Returning 
inthe dusk of the evening, the sing- 
ing of the ladies was suddenly in- 
terrupted by a voice exclaiming in 
French—Save me! help! help! in 
the name of God save me! These 
cries became fainter and fainter, till 
they entirely died away. In vain did 
they steer their course in the direc- 


tion of the voice; all their hopes of 
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saving some unfortunate being, who 
must have fallen from one of the 
prison ships, proved ineffectual. 
We shall now give the baron’s nar- 
ration of the Spanish apparition, ne- 
cessarily condensing the translation 
as much as possible. 


** Walking the following day on the 
strand, I observeda naked, dead body 
placed on a black board, having a li; hted 
flamveau on each side. Supposing this to 
be the body of the unfortunate person, 
whose distressing cries I had heard the pre- 
ceding day, I directed the livid corpse to 
be covered, and gave those wiio were col- 
‘lecting money, asum sufficient for defray- 
ing the expenses of interment. In the even- 
ing, a secret inguietude, an irresistible 
instinct, attracted me again to the place, 
where in the morning [ witnessed so 
shocking a spectacle. The beach was de 
serted, the wind blew tempestuously, and 
the roaring of the waves was alone heard. 
Suddenly, tliere arose from the spot where 
the dead body had been placed, an airy 
phantom, devoid of iny distinct form, and 
wrapped up in the winding sheet of dark 
cloth which I had purchased in the morn- 
ing. This spectre moved, it advanced, 
stalking sometimes with huge strides, and 
resembling a giant. It then assumed a 
round form, rising in a spiral direction, 
and describing circles diminishing in size, 
till itarrived attheir common centre, when 
it again bounded oft with velocity to re- 
sume a gigantick size at some distance. 
I atiirst supposed this appearance to bea 
mere vapour springing from the earth, or 
a cloud of dust to which the iwregular ac- 
tion of the wind had given a fantastick 
form. But, arriving in the slreets of Cadiz, 
I still perceived this extraordinary appa- 
rition, accompanied with a rustiing noise, 
like that of autumnal leavcs roiling along 
ihe ground. The door of a house having 
been suddenly thrown open with violence, 
the phantom, which I feilowed, rushed 
forward with the velocity oflightiing; and 

sinking, plunged into one of the under- 
ground apartments so common at Cadiz. 
Hollow groans issued from this species of 
cavern, I discovered the entrance that led 
mio it; and what must have been my asto- 
nishment on perceiving there the dead 
body, which [had seen in the morning on 
the strand, and winch Ll supposed inter- 
red! Stretched on the livid corpse lay an 
ared person, whom I must have deemed 
lifeless, if the deep sighs thst escaped 
trom his heavy heart did not indicate the 
onirary. A lamp, fixed to the wall, faintly 
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illumined this abode of grief and of death 

which, besides the dead body exposed to 
view, seemed to conceal others; as the 
earth in several places appeared to haye 
been recently opened. I cannot find words 
to express the impression made on my 
mind by this sorrowful picture. The death. 
like silence; the accents of deep despair. 
the old man kneeling, with his head ineijj. 
ned over the body, firmly grasped in his 
arms, while his hoary locks blended thei: 
colour with that of the corpse; and in 2 
dark corner, the very spectre originally 
seen, and still continuing to exhibit the 
same singularity of appearance, seemin 

sometimes to rise to the arch of the ca- 
vern, and then to whirl spirally in the air; 
these united objects excited in my mind a 
sensation, not distinctly of horrour, or of 
terrour, but which participated of both, 
and kept me in a distressing state of mind, 
and in painful suspense. At length, this 
apparition appeared to float in a luminous 
vapour, and I thought I distinguished the 
pale, but interesting features of a young 
man, who undulated as if he had been 
rocked by the waves, the gentle mur. 
muring of which I imagined myself hear- 
ing at the moment. This part of the scene 
had in it nothing of a shocking descrip- 
tion; on the contrary, 1 felt as it were re- 
freshed by a cooling breeze; and experien- 
ced a pleasing emotion in beholding this 
shade, which seemed to balance itself ina 
silvery fluid, resembling the reflected rays 
of moon-light. At that moment, a soft and 
melodious voice was heard, chanting the 
psalms and prayers ‘or the dead, anda 
young woman, clothed in shining, white 
garments, entered the apartment. She 
knelt, and without seeming to observe 
me, she continued her melancholy strains, 
which had the effect of gradually rouzing 
from his lethargy the old man, stretched 
over the dead body. ‘ Carlos! Carlos? 
exclaimed he in a mournful tone, his hol- 
low eyes becoming at the same instant r- 
vetted on the vision Ihave been describing, 
and which he surveyed without any mark 
of surprise or emotion. On attentively exa- 


‘mining the appearance of the body he had 


held in his arms, his features assumed an 
expression of contempt, and he bitterly 
gave vent to his feelings. ‘Thou art not 
Carlos! this body which I snatched with 
difficulty from the waves is not, it seems, 
thine. Listen to me, Camilla!’ continued 
he, taking hold of the hand of the young 
woman, ‘I sallied out, calling onthe name 
of Carlos, in the dead of night. My voice 
mingled with the howling of the tempest. 
1 imagined that, loud as it raged, my cries 
were heard far and wide on the main, and 
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that the guardian angel of my Carlos had 
triumphed over the fury of the ocean; and 
also that, by his powerful aid, the re- 
mains of my son would be deposited on 
the beach, to enable me to commit them 
to the tomb; but, alas! they are still the 
sport of the waves, and observe—observe 
how they torment him..... 

“ The apparition, on this, became qui- 
escent, and the old man, turning towards 
me, on seeing that I sympathized in his 
sorrow, said: ‘I am satisfied that it is the 
good angel of Carlos that has directed 
vour steps hither, to allay the sufferings 
of his aged father. Alas! the French have 
assassinated my son; for, after taking him 
prisoner, they put him to death in cold 
blood, without once asking him if he had 
a father. They then stripped the body, and 
threw it into the sea. Ever since, his la- 
mentable wailings awake me in the middle 
of the night, calling on me to obtain the 
rights of burial for my son. I then fly to the 
shore, in expectation of finding the body 
cast up by the waves. I embrace, I carry 
off a dead body. Alas! alas! it is not bis! 
Thrice have I been crueily deceived, and 
how often may I not again be deluded by 
despair? How ofien, after pressing the 
remains of a stranger to my bosom, am I 
doomed to be undeceived by the bloody 
shade of Carlos, who has just appeared to 
me tossed about by the waves?” On ob- 
serving Camilla weeping, as she listened 
to him, he directed his discourse to her. 
‘ My poor child, you weep because I weep, 
you groan because | groan. You partici- 
pate in my sufferings; you respect my 
grief, you do not speak to me of your 
own sorrow; you do not tell me how bit- 
terly you lament the death of Carlos, thy 
destined husband; you hide from me the 
agonies of your broken heart, and even 
force a smile when the hand of death is 
on you,- to sooth the dreadful transports 

of the grief which possesses me. Poor, 
unfortunate girl! your decay is as rapid 
as mine; your youth declines with my 
advanced age, and, leaning on each other, 
we are both sinking into the silent tomb. 
Thy voice calls me back to life; its de- 
votional accents renovate my exhausted 
strength; it dispels the delusion which 
surrounds me; it banishes the phantoms 
which beset me; and when I listen to it, 
I seem to be blessed with heavenly vi- 
sions. 0! my child! beings pure as thou 
art, administer unspeakable consolation; 
and their minds are made by divine Pro- 
vidence the depositories of an emanation 
of celestial goodness, intended to as- 
suage excessive grief, under which the 
human frame would otherwise sink.’ The 
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old man then made me a sign to follow 
him, and we quitted this dismal place, 
conducted by Camilla, who gently ied 
him away. We then entered an apartment 
hung round with white, and which had 
no other ornament than a portrait sur- 
rounded with white roses, and represent- 
ing a handsome young man, habited in 
the uniform of a captain of the Spanish 
army. The looks of the old man, wildly 
directed towards the picture, convinced 
me that it was the portrait of Carlos. Ca- 
milla threw down her eyes, being either 
unable to bear the sight of these adored 
features, or being restrained by bashiul 
timidity from contemplating the image of 
an intended husband. 

“A venerable priest, who was pray- 
ing fervently on our entrance, rose up 
hastily to salute the old man by the ap- 
pellation of brother ‘ Well, brother! has 
it pleased the Almighty to hear our pray- 
ers?? The old man sat down, remained 
immovable, and his vacant and fixed looks 
indicated the dark despair which had full 
possession of his heart. Camilla signified 
by a silent motion of her head, that the 
unfortunate object of their cares still re- 
mained without consolation. His features 
soon assumed the appearance of tranquil- 
lity, or rather of that stupor which suc- 
ceeds to violent fits of frantick grief, and 
to the wanderings of lost reason. He 
raised himself like an infant, who is at- 
tempting to walk. Camilla sprung forward 
to support him, and these two wretched 
beings, who by turns soothed each other’s 
sorrows, quitted us with that inattention, 
which marks a mind oppressed by severi- 
ty of sufferings.” 





As our limits will not admit us 
to give a translation of the explana- 
tory conversation which passed be- 
tween the baron and the priest, an 
abstract of it may prove sufficient. 
The holy father, on being informed 
of the appearance of the spectre, 
enters into a religious dissertation 
on the subject, and is of opinion, 
that traditions, and some respecta- 
ble authorities, seem to favour the 
supposition of their occasional ap- 
pearance. He, however, leaves the 
subject exactly where he found it, 
involved in mystery and uncertain- 
ty. He informs the baron, that Den 
Carlos, a youth of promise and ac- 
complishments, became a captain 
in the armies of Spain; that he was 
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made a prisoner in defending a gun, 
which the enemy endeavoured to 
get possession of; that the enemy, 
under an erroneous impression that 
some French prisoners had been 
put to death, inhumanly, as an act 
ef retaliation, murdered Carlos, and 
threw his body into the sea; and that 
his father receiving at the same in- 
stant a letter from his son, stating 
his brilliant career to military glo- 
ry, and another mentioning his death 
by a cruel execution, became, as 
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described, immediately bereft of hjs 
senses beyond every hope of rego. 
very. 

The baron de Geramb seems to 
possess a talent for animated and 
flowery composition; and he would 
render a service to the cause of ci- 
vilized society were he to employ 
his pen in exciting the Cortes to 
exertions, imperiously demanded 
to meet the decisive campaign of 
1811. 





FROM THE BRITISH CRITICK. 


The Peacock at Home, and other Poems. By Mrs. Dorset. 12mo. pp. 126. 5s. 1809, 


OUR elegant little favourite, 
“the Peacock at Home,” here pre- 
sented in a new edition, auctior et 
emendatior, would be truly welcome, 
were we entirely satisfied that all 
the alterations introduced by the 
author, are real improvements. Of 
this, however, in one ortwo instances, 


we will leave our readers to judge. 
The poem now begins thus: 


“When the Butterfly burst from her 
chrysalis state, 

And gave to the Insects a ball and a fete, 

When the Grasshopper’s minstrelsy 
charmed every ear, 

And delighted the guests with his mirth 
and good cheer; 

The fame spread abroad of theif revels 
and feasts, 

And excited the spleen of the birds and 
the beasts; 

For the gilded-winged Dragon-Fly made 
it his theme, 

And the Gnat blew his horn as he danced 
in the beam; 

The Gossip, whose chirping beguiled the 
long night 

By the cottage fireside told the tale of 
delight; 

While suspending his labours, the Bee 
left his cell, 

To murmur applause in each blessom and 
bell, 

It was hummed by the Beetle, &c.” 


The chief fault of all this is the 
loss of that air of ease and famillari- 


ty which graced the former exor- 
dium. The chrysalis, though very 
instructive (perhaps) is a hard word; 
fete is French; and the whole is too 
much spun out.. The Dragon-F'ly 
makes no sound whatever, and, 
therefore, is ill introduced. The 
“ Gossip” should be changed for the 
Cricket, which is meant; and then 
no note would be required to ex- 
plain it. The peacock’s harangue is 
enlarged, we think, without effect. 
The change of degun into began, in 
the introductory lines, was, indeed, 
required by grammar. “ Cousin 
Turkey-Cock, well may you guzver 
with passion,” is a picturesque im- 
provement. The following lines are 
new. 


“Some bird of high rank should his 
talents exert 

In the general cause, and our honour as- 
sert. 

But the Eagle, while soaring through 
ether on Ingh, 

Overlooks what is passing in our nether 
sky; 

The Swan calmly sails down the current 
of life, 

Without ruffling a plume in the national 
strife; 

And the Ostrich, for birds who on iron 
are wont 

Their breakfast to make, can digest an 
affront.” 
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This should be, for the construc- 
tion’s sake: 


And the Ostrich—a bird who on iron is 


wont : 
His breakfast to make—can digest an 


affront. 


To the rest we do not much ob- 
ject, except as making the speech 
less abrupt and more elaborate. In 
some places, however, new ideas 
are neatly, and even happily intro- 
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duced; and, perhaps, the whole poem 
may be considered as improved, 
though certainly less than the au- 
thor intended. 

In the additional poems, which 
are twenty in number, we see no- 
thing that demands particular re- 
mark. Many of them turn on the 
peculiarities of animals, and are so 
far instructive for young persons. 
They are all short. 


EK DEERE 
——— Ee 


FROM THE BRITISH CRITICK. 


Gastronomy; or, The Bon-Vivant’s Guide. A Poem in four Cantos. From the French 
of J. Berchoux. 4to. pp. 42. 5s. 1810. 


THE original poem here trans- 
lated, is a kind of offspring of the 
Almanac des Gourmands, and has 
been .very favourably received in 
France. The translator has executed 
his work with spirit; but in some 
places he seems to have thought 
that the difference of manners would 
not allow of more than a kind of 
remote imitation. The following 
passage, which we will give in each 
language, is a proof of this asser- 
tion: 


* Que j’aime cependant l’admirable si- 
lence, 

Que'je vois observer, quand le repas com- 
mence ! 

Abstenez-vous sourtout de ces discours 
bourgeois, 

Lieux-communs ennuyeux, répétés tant 
de fois: 

‘Monsieur ne mange point; monsieur est 
il malade ? 

Peut-etre, trouvez-vous ce ragott un peu 
fade? 

Javors recommandés de le bien appréter: 

Celui-ci vaudra mieux; ah! daignez en 
gotiter, 

Ou vous m’offenserez. La saison est in- 
grate, 

On ne sait que donner, messieurs; mais 
je me flatte, 

Que si j’ai quelque jour Vhonneur de vous 
revoir, 

J’aurait tous Jes moyens de vous mieux 
recevoir.” Chant. 2. p. 9. 


This passage is thus rendered in the 
English edition: 


‘* I’m pleased with the silence I’ve often 
observed, 

Prevail round the table when dinner is 
served; 

From common-place phrases with caution 
abstain, 

Nor apologies, equally vulgar, retain; 

A blight in the air, or a servant’s neglect, 

Eke out a short course, with but little 
effect: 

And still worse is the cant—* Pray your 
dinner don’t spare, 

No wender you fast, on our coarse country 
fare.’ 

Be attentive and ready, but pressing avoid, 

By officious civility, ease is destroyed.” 


The account of the author being 
compelled to volunteer his services 
in the army, during the revolution, 
is well rendered. 





** Some seasons ago, 

When such horrours prevailed, as may we 
never know, 

By a barbarous tyrant expelled from my 
home, 

For a time in disguise I was fated to 
roam; 

In the national ranks, then enlisted, 
through fear; | 

Becoming, like others, a forced volunteer; 

Though, thank heaven, I ne’er fired it, a 
musket I bore, 

And a knapsack, containing the whole of. 
mv store; 
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ip equipped, I set off; who’d not pity 
y plight? 
aoe helmed with regret, and half dying 
with fright; 
Farewell! lovely dinners, where flowed 
wit and wine, 
And gay parties, 
divine ! 

Adieu Fricandeauz, 
choux, 

With all the nice cooking, at home, that 
I knew.” P. 32. 


embellished by beauty 


and perdrix aux 


If the translator had allowed the 
writer to be still a Frenchman, he 
would have avoided a little inconsis- 
tency in this passage, which we 


SELECT REVIEWS. 


have concealed, by omitting the foy, 
first words. Altogether, however, 
the Gastronomy, makes a pleasant 
trifle, even in its English form. 

Berchoux is an author of talent, 
and some of his fugitive poems have 
considerable humour, particularly 
that beginning, “ Qui me deliyra 
des Grecs et des Romans?” « [¢ 
Troubadour emigre,” is also plea. 
sant. The notes on his Gostronomie 
deserved in general to be translated, 
but the English — translator has 
thought otherwise. 








FROM THE BRITISH CRITICK. 


Wieland; or the Transformation: an American Tale. By C. B. Brown, author of Or- 
mond, or the Secret Witness. 3 vols. 12mo. 12s. 1811. 


THIS is one of the most extra- 
ordinary compositions of the kind 


which have of late come before us, 
and to which we certainly cannot de- 
ny the praise of ingenious contri- 
vance. They who delight in the 
marvellous, may here be gratified 
even to satiety. Yet amidst all the 
triumphs which are here recorded 
of artifice and fraud, over simplici- 
ty and innocence, it is made to ap- 
pear, that the sufferers had to 
blame themselves for an excess of 
credulity, and a want of proper re- 


flection on the consequences of their 
actions. This, we presume, is the 
moral which the writer intended to 
inculcate; but it is with so much in- 
tricacy enfolded in tales and inci- 
dents of wonder, that it requires 
great pains and patience to disen- 
tangle it. Many of the deceptions 
represented as practised successful- 
ly on various unsuspecting objects 
of both sexes, are effected by ven- 
trilocution. We doubt, however, 
whether it could ever be carried to 
the extent which is here depictured. 
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SPIRIT OF THE MAGAZINES. 








MILITARY CATECHISM OF GENERAL SUVOROF. 


THE following curious docu- 
ment is extracted from Dr. Clarke’s 
Travels in Russia: it is a series of 
instructions drawn up by the cele- 
brated general Suvorof (or Suwar- 
row) for the use of the army under 
his command, after the Turkish 
war, and was transmitted by order 
of the Russian government to every 
regiment in the service. The line 
is supposed to be drawn out, the 
soldiers resting their pieces, and the 
general inspecting and addressing 
the troops; hence it is called 


A DISCOURSE UNDER THE TRIGGER. 


Heels close—knees straight. <A 
soldier must stand like a dart!—I 
see the fourth—the fifth I don’t see ! 

A soldier’s step is twenty eight 
inches—in wheeling, forty two.— 
Keep your distance well! 

Soldiers, join elbows in front! 
First rank three steps from the se- 
cond—in marching, two! 

Give the drum room! 

Keep your ball three days:—it 
may happen for a whole campaign, 
when lead* cannot he had! 

Fire seldom, but fire sure ! 

Push hard with the bayonet !— 
The dad will lose its way—the day- 
onet never! The dall is a fool—the 
bayonet a hero 


Stab once! and off with the 
Turk from the bayonet ! Even when 
he’s dead, you may get a scratch 
from his sabre. 

If the sabre is near your neck, 
dodge back one step, and push on 
again. 

Stab the second !—stab the third! 
A hero will stab half a dozen. 

Be sure your ball’s in your gun! 

If three attack you, stab the first, 
fire on the second, and bayonet the 
third !—This seldom happens. 

In the attack there’s no time to 
load again. 

When you fire, take aim at their 
guts; and fire about twenty balls.— 
Buy lead from your economyt—it 
costs little ! 

We fire sure—we lose not one 
ball in thirty. In the light artillery 
and heavy artillery, not one in ten. 

If you see the match upon a gun, 
run up to it instantly—the ball will 
fly over your head—The guns are 
yours—the people are yours! Down 
with ’em, upon the spot! pursue 
’em! stab ’em!—To the remainder 
give quarter—it’s a sin to kill 
Without reason; they are men like 
you. 

Die for the honour of the Vir- 
gin Mary—for your mother}—for 
all the royal family! The church 


* The Russian soldiers buy their own lead. 


{ The treasury of the mess. 


+ The name given by the Russians to the empress 
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q prays for those that die; and those and more intrenchments, anda whole 

“il who survive have honour and re- fortress; therefore we attacked in Co- 

re) ward. lumns. 

et Offend not the peaceable inhabi- The Storm. 

ae tant '—he gives us meat and drink Break down the fence! Throw 
wattles over the holes! Run as fast 


a —the soldier is not a robber.— 
ee Booty is a holy thing! If you take 
4 a camp it is all your’s! if you take 
t a fortress, it is all your’s! At 
mt Ismael, besides other things, the 
soldiers shared gold and silver by 
4 handfuls; and so in other places; 
4 but, without order, never go to boo- 
ty! 
A battle in the field has three 
modes of attack: 
; 1. On the Wing 
t¢ Which is weakest. If a wing is 
| covered by wood, it is nothing; a 
soldier will get through. Through a 
morass, it is more difficult. Through 
| a river you cannot run. All kind of 
| intrenchment you may jump over. 
| 2. Lhe Attack in the Centre 
Is not profitable, except for cavalry, 
to cut them in pieces, or else they’ll 
crush you. 
| 3. The Attack Behind 
| Is very good. Only for a small 
corps to get round. Heavy battle in 
the field against regular troops. In 
squares, against Turks, and not in 
columns. It may happen against 
Turks, that a square of 500 men 
will be compelled to force its way 
through atroop of 6 or 7,000 with 
the help of small squares on the 
flank. In such a case, it will extend 
*in a column; but till now we had no 
need of it. There are the God-for- 
getting, windy, light-headed French- 
men; if it should ever happen to us 
to march against them, we must beat 
them in columns. 
The Battle, ufion Intrenchments, in 
the Field. 
The ditch is not deep—the ram- 
_ part is not high—-Down in the ditch! 
- Jump over the wall! work with your 
bayonet! Stab! Drive! Take them 
prisoners! Be sure to cut off the 
cavalry, if any are at hand ‘—At 
Prague, the infantry cut off the 
cavalry: and there were three fold, 


ie 6 Ae 





as you can! Jump over the pali- 
sades! Cast your faggots (into the 
ditch). Leap into the ditch! Lay on 
your ladders! Scour the columns! 
Fire at their heads! fly over the 
walls! Stab them on the ramparts ! 
Draw out your line! Put a guard 
to the powder cellars! Open one of 
the gates! The cavalry will enter 
on the enemy! ‘Turn his guns 
against him! fire down the streets! 
Fire briskly! There’s no time to 
run after them! When the order is 
given, enter the town! Kill every 
enemy in the streets! Let the caval- 
ry hack them! Enter no houses! 
Storm them in the open places where 
they are gathering. Take possession 
of the open places! Put a capital 
cuard! Instantly put piquets to the 
gates, to the powder-cellars, and to 
the magazines! When the enemy 
has surrendered, give him quarter! 
When the inner wall is occupied, go 
to plunder! 

There are three military talents: 

1. The Coup dail. 

How to place a camp—How to 
march—W here to attack—to chace 
and to beat the enemy. 

2. Swi ftness. 

The field artillery must march 
half, or a whole verst in front, on 
the rising ground, that it may net 
impede the march of the columns. 
When the column arrives, it will 
find its place again. Down hill, and 
on even ground, let it go in a trot. 
Soldiers march in files, or four 
abreast, on account of narrow roads, 
streets, narrow bridges, and narrow 
passes through marshy and swampy 
places; and only when ready for at- 
tack draw up in platoons, to shorten 
the rear. When you march four 
abreast, leave a space between thes 
companies. Never slacken your 


pace. Walk, on! Play! Sing your 
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have broken off * ten versts, the first 
company cast off their load and lie 
down. After them, the second com- 
pany, and so forth, one after the other. 
But the first never wait for the rest ! 
A line in columns will, on the march, 
always draw out. At four abreast, 
it will draw out one and a half more 
than its length. At two abreast, it 
will draw out double. A line one 
verst in length will draw out two; 
two versts will draw out four; so 
the first companies would have to 
wait for the others half an hour to 
no purpose. After the first ten 
versts, an hour’s rest. The first 
division that arrived (upon the com- 
ing up of the second) takes up its 
baggage, and moves forward ten 
or fifteen paces; and if it passes 
through defiles on the march, fif- 
teen or twenty paces. And in 
this manner, division after division 
that the hindmost may get rest. 
The second ten versts, another 
hour’s rest or more. If the third 
distance is less than ten versts, 
halve it, and rest three quarters, 
half, or a quarter of an hour, that 
the childrent may soon get to their 
kettles. So much for infantry. 

The cavalry marches before. 
They alight from their horses and 
rest a short time, and march more 
than ten versts in one stage, that 
the horses may rest in the camp. 
The kettle-wagons and the tent- 
wagons go on before. When the 
brotherst arrive, the kettle is ready. 
The master of the mess instantly 
serves out the kettle. For break- 
fast, four hours rest; and six or 
eight hours at night, according as 
the road proves. When you draw 
near the enemy, the kettle-wagons 
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remain with the tent-wagons, and 
wood must be prepared for before- 
hand. 

By this manner of marching, sol- 
diers suffer nu fatigue. ‘The enemy 
does not expect us. He reckons us 
at least a hundred versts distant; 
and when we come from far, two 
hundred, or three hundred, or more. 
We fail all at once upon him, dike 
snow on the head. His head turns. 
Attack instantly with whateder ar- 
rives{; with what God sends. The 
cavalry instantly fall to work; Aack 
and slash! stab and drive! Cut 
them off! Don’t give them a mo- 
ment’s rest! 


3. Energy. 


One leg strengthens the other! 
One hand fortifies the other! By 
firing many men are killed!’ The 
enemy has also hands; but he knows 
not the Russian bayonet ! (alluding 
to the Turks.) Draw out the line 
immediately; and instantly attack 


with coldarms! (the bayonet.) If 


there is not time to draw out the 
line, attack, from the defile, the in- 
fantry, with the bayonet; and the 
cavalry will be at hand. If there be 
a defile for a verst, and cartridges 
over your head, the guns will be 
yours! Commonly the cavalry makes 
the first attack, and the infantry fol- 
lows. In general cavalry must at- 
tack like infantry, except in swam- 
py ground; and there they must 
lead their horses by the bridle. 
Cossacks will go through any thing. 
When the battle is gained, the ca- 
valry pursue and hack the enemy, 
and the infantry are not to remain 
behind. In two files there is strength; 
in three files, strength anda half.s 
The first tears; the second throws 


* This is a Russian mode of expression. To proceed ten versts, they say, To dreak 


off ten. 


t ‘Children and Brothers. Appellations given by Suvorof to his troops. 


+ Whatever arrives. 
if he had but half a regiment advanced. 


Suvorof began the attack as soon as the colours arrived; even 


§ Strength and a half. A common mode of expression in Russia. Suvorof aimed at 
the style and langnage of the common soldiers, which renders -his composition often 


obscure, 
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down; and the third perfects the 
work. 
Rules for Diet. 

Have a dread of the hospital! 
German physick stinks from afar, is 
good for nothing, and rather hurt- 
ful. A Russian soldier is not used 
to it. Messmates, know where to 
find roots, herbs, and pismires. A 
soldier is inestimable. Take care 
of your health! Scour the stomach 
when it is foul! Hunger is the best 
medicine! He who neglects his 
men, if an officer, arrest; if a sub- 
officer, dashes; and to the private, 
lashes, if he neglects himself. If 
loose bowels want food, at sun-set a 
little gruel and bread. For costive 
bowels, some purging plant in warm 
water, or the liquorice-root. Re- 
member, gentlemen, the field fihy- 
sick of Doctor Bellyfrotski!* In hot 
fevers eat nothing, even for twelve 
days;t and drink your soldiers’ 
guas;t that’s a soldier’s physick. In 
intermitting fevers, neither eat or 
drink. It’s only a punishment for 
neglect, if heaith ensues. In hospi- 
tals, the first day the bed seems soft; 
the second, comes French soup; and 
the third, the brother is laid in his 
coffin, and they draw him away! 
One dies, and ten companions round 
him inhale his expiring breath. In 
camp the sick and feeble are kept 
in huts, and not in villages; there 
the air is purer. Even without an 
hospital, you must not stint your 
money for medicine, if it can be 
bought; nor even for other neces- 
saries. But all this is frivolous; we 


know how to preserve ourselves! 

Where one dies in an hundred with 

others, we lose not one in five hun. 

dred in the course of a month. For 

the healthy, drink, air, and food; for 
the sick, air, drizk, and food. Bro. 
thers, the enemy trembles for you! 
But there is another enemy, greater 
than the hospital; the d--mn’d J 
don’t know§! From the half-confess- 
ing, the guessing, lying, deceitful, 
the palavering equivocation, squea- 
mishness, and nonsense of don’t 
know, many disasters originate. 
Stammering, hackering and so 
forth; it’s shameful to relate! A 
soldier should be sound, brave, firm, 
decisive, true, honourable! Pray to 
God! from him comes victory and 
miracles! God conducts us! God is 
our general! For the I don’t know, 
an officer is put in the guard; A 
staff-officer is served with an arrest 
at home. Instruction is light! Not 
instruction is darkness! The work 
fears its master!|| If a peasant 








knows not how to plough, the corn’ 


will not grow! One wise man is 
worth three fools! and even three 
are little, give six! and even six are 
little], give ten! One clever fellow 
will beat them all—overthrow them 
—and take them prisoners! 

In the last campaign the enemy 
lost 75,000 well-counted men; per- 
haps not much less than 100,000. 
He fought desperately and artfully, 
and we lost not a full thousand**. 
There, brethren, you behold the 
effect of military instruction! Gen- 
tlemen officers, what a triumph! 


* Professor Pallas supposed this to have been a manual of medicine, published for 


the use of the army. 


+ Here he endeavours to counteract a Russian prejudice, that it is favourable to 


immoderate eating during fevers. 


¢ A sour beverage, made of fermented flour and water. 

y Suvorof had so great an aversion to any person’s saying J don’t know, in answer 
to his questions, that he became almost mad with passion. His officers and soldiers 
were so well aware of this singularity, that they would hazard any answer instantly, 
accurate or not, rather than venture to incur his displeasure by professing ignorance. 


| A Russian proverb. 


© Here Suvorof is a little in his favourite character of the buffoon. He generally 
closed his harangues by endeavouring to excite laughter among his troops; and this 
mode of forming a climax is a peculiar characteristick of the conversation of the Rus- 
sian boors. In this manner; “ And not only of the boors, but the gentry !—and not only 
of the gentry, but the nobles !—and not only of the nobles, but the emperour !” _ 


** A slight exaggeration of Suvorof’s. 
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WITH respect to these land 
winds, it has been judiciously ob- 
served, that the subject 1s deserv- 
edly ranked among the curious phe- 
nomena of nature, and merits the 
attention of the natural philosopher; 
but as the minds of Europeans who 
have visited these regions, have been 
occupied with pursuits very differ- 
ent from philosophick research, our 
acquaintance with these causes have 
hitherto been very imperfect. 

The land winds on the coast of 
Caromandel, says Dr. Roxburgh, are 
those hot winds which blow at a par- 
ticular season of the year and hour 
of the day, from the western hills, 
commonly called the Ghauts, to- 
wards the bay of Bengal. In the 
more inland countries, as above the 
Ghauts, they are not confined to 
any regularity, though they are 
felt sometimes with a great degree 
of severity, and for hours together. 

I understand also, that in the up- 
per parts of Bengal, they are some- 
times experienced very severely; 
but whether from the west or the 
northward, or in what part of the 
year, I have not been able to ascer- 
tain. As far as this only tends to 
prove the insufficiency of the deno- 
mination, it would signify little, al- 
though in other respects it would be 
of more moment. 

As they are generally supposed 
to be peculiar to this country, and 
are felt during several months in 

the year, we should imagine their 
history and causes to have been per- 
fectly investigated and understood; 
but, I know not why, neither the one 
nor the other has as yet been satis- 
factorily explained. 

The most plausible reason gene- 
rally given for the great accumula- 
tion of heat in them, is the heat of 


LAND WINDS OF COROMANDEL. 


*Samuicotah, in the northern Circars 


ON THE LAND WINDS ON THE COAST OF COROMANDEL, BY W. ROX- 
BURGH, M. D. 


the season in which they prevail, 
and the long tract of country over 
which they have to pass. That this, 
however, is not the true cause, it 
shall be my endeavour to demon- 
strate; to which I will add an attempt 
to point out the most probable one, 
founded on known chymical princi- 
ples. 

Respecting the theory I have to 
offer, I regret that it has found but 
few patrons in this country, which, 
however, I flatter myself may be 
ascribed more to the manner in 
which it has been proposed, than to 
the foundation on which it is con- 
structed. ; 

In order to facilitate the explana- 
tion of my sentiments, as well as to 
show that the land winds really de- 
serve some attention from the philo- 
sopher, I shall briefly recount the 
phenomena accompanying their be- 
ginning and progress, as well as the 
effects by which they are generally 
followed. 

Could my pen equal my sensa- 
tions, I should be able to paint their 
effects in the most lively colours, 
aided by eight years experience in 
a country the most noted on the 
coast* for their intensity. 

The land winds are preceded in 
the latter end of March, or in the 
beginning of April, by whirlwinds, 
which, between eleven and twelve 
o’clock at noon, hurry, in various di- 
rections, mostly from west to east, 
towards the sea. These are called by 
the natives Peshashs or Devils, be- 
cause they sometimes do a little 
mischief to the lighter buildings. 

About the same time, or a little 
after the appearance of the whirl- 
winds, we may observe all ranges of 
hills garnished as it were with 
clouds, which become daily darker 
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and heavier, until they discharge 
themselves with much thunder and 
lightning in a heavy shower of rain. 
After this marked phenomenon. the 
land winds set in immediately with 
all the violence of which they are 
capable. 

Their commencement is general- 
ly in the latter end of April, or be- 
ginning of May, and their reign lasts 
to the earlier days of June, during 
which period they generally exert 
their violence from ten or eleven 
o’clock in the morning, until about 
three or four o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

In this season the atmosphere is 
commonly hazy and thick, except 
that in the evenings and nights, the 
sky is serene and clear, pros ided the 
land winds do not continue the whole 
day. 

The mag sun which portends a 
Jand wind day, appears ofa fiery red, 
and as if involved in mist, which 
mist is changed afterwards into 
clouds that lie heavy on the Ghauts. 

The land-wind of each day is 
almost alwavs preceded by a long 
calm, and immediately by a cloud 
of dust. 

Their diurnal violence is termi- 
nated along the coast about two or 
three e’clock, by the setting. in of 
the sea breeze, which walis delight 
and health as far as its influence 
extends, which is not mere than 
ten or twelve miles iniand. An abate- 
ment of their intensity trom thence 
to the Ghaute, is ail that can be 
hoped for. 

= sea breeze regularly begins in 
the afternoon, at one or two o clock, 
blowing pretty steadily until sunset, 
when it dies away gradually, and 


at sunrise it is again perceptible, 


though weakly. 

When I say its influence is only 
felt ten miles Inland, I do not wish 
to be understood that it does not ex- 
tand further; I mean only its pow- 
erful refreshing properties, which 
it loses in proportion to the dis- 
tance from tive sea, and in an in- 


verse ratio to its strength, which is 


on 
not great. In general, it arrives y ps 
thirty miles distance from the Sea, te 


in the evening, and is then only T 
agreeable by the ventilation it effec. 











hi 
tuates. ye 
In the country above the Ghauts, th 
as in Mysore, the east wind prevails no 
also in the afternoon, but from a the 
period much earlier, or cotempora. ea 
neous with the sea breeze on the 
coast. which renders it clear that ty’ 
this inland breeze either does not col 
extend further than to the Ghauts, rity 
or really originates there; a point as 
which deserves to be ascertained, sur 
as another phenomenon depends coa 
upon this circumstance. bur 
Should the sea breeze fail, as the’ 
sometimes happens, the land wind oth 
decreases gradually until it dies I 
away in the beginning of the night, neo 
which, on account of its calmness is crec 
dismal toa degree: next morning; a thes 
little motion of the airis again percep- J man 
tible, but at the usual time the wind agal 
sets In as strong and hot as the day have 
before. Every thing we put our whi 
hands upon is then distressing to have 
the touch, which must be the case lour 
when the temperature of the body stric 
is inferiour to that of the atmos- T: 
phere. This we experienced for al- he 
most a fortnight in the year 1799, prod 
in the northesn Circars, when the as wi 
thermometer, at cight o’clock in the ion. 
night, stood at 108°, and at noon at felt i 
112°. Shades, globes, tumblers, then Hj” so 
very often crack and break to pices, Hgpaintt 
and the wooden furniture warps and ijdiate 
shrinks so much, that even the nails hat it 


full out of the doors and tables, kc. Hyp" th 
In their greatest intensity, however, #p'ves 
I have never seen the thermometer 












rise higher than 115%, viz. in the * TI 
coolest part of the house, though Hi)" © 
some say they have observed it at BBs.) 
130°, T Fou 

The Ghauts, and the hills at no @irrival 
ereat distance from them, are then 9p the — 
seen lighted all night by spontane- thee o 
ous fires, and often in a very pictu- Fe. 
resque manner. er ever 


These illuminations appear, in 
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veneral, about the middle of the 
mountains, and seldom or never ex- 
tend to the top or bottom of them. 
They take place especially on those 
hills on which the bamboos grow 
yery thick, which has probably led 
the natives to explain this phenome- 
non so rationally, by ascribing it to 
the friction of these bushes against 
each other. 

Lieutenant Kater, of his majes- 
ty’s 12th regiment, thinks that the 
corky bark of the adenanthera favo- 
niga, is often spontaneously inflamed, 
as he has frequently found, on his 
surveys, its bark converted into char- 
coal, and several of these trees 
burnt down to the roots, although 
they were not in the vicinity of any 
other trees. 

In Europe, I know these sponta- 
neous ignitions have been much dis- 
credited; and I doubt not, but should 
these few sheets ever be published, 
many objections will be raised 


against what I have related: but I 


have endeavoured to state facts only, 
which a luxuriant imagination might 
have painted in more striking co- 
lours, but I am sure not with niore 
strict adherence to truth. 

The land winds are noticed for 
the dryness which they generally 
produce on the face of the country, 
as well as on that of the animal crea- 
ion. This sensation is particularly 
felt in the eyelids, which become, 
ln some measure, quite stiff and 
painful. This is owing to the imme- 
liate volatilization of all humids 
that irrigate our organs, and which, 
n this particular one, probably 
pives rise to inflammations of the 


Al5 


eyes, so frequent at this time of the 
year.* : 

The continuance of this wind 
causes pains in the bones, and a 
general lassitude, in all that live; 
and in some, paralytick or hemiplec- 
tic affections. Its sudden approach 
has, besides, the dreadful effect of 
destroying men and animals instan- 
taneously. 

It is very common to see large 
kites or crows, as they fly, drop 
down dead; and smaller birds I have 
known to die, or take refuge in 
houses, in such numbers, that a ve- 
ry numerous family has used no- 
thing else for their daily meals than 
these victims of the inclemency of 
the season and their inhospitality. 
In populous places it is also not ve- 
ry uncommon to hear, that four or 
five people+ have died in the streets 
in the course of a day, in conse- 
quence of being taken unprepared. 
This happens especially at the first 
setting-in of those winds. 

The natives use no other means 
of securing themselves against this 
wind, but shutting up their houses, 
and bathing in the morning and 
evening; Europeans cool it through 
wetted tats} made of straw or grass, 
sometimes of the roots of the wat- 
tie, which, wetted, exhale a plea- 
sant but faint smell. It will be in- 
credible to those that have never 
witnessed it, but the evaporation is 
really so great, that several people 
must be kept constantly throwing 
water upon the tats (eight feet by 
four) in order to have the desired 
effect of cooling a small room. 

it would be scarcely necessary to 


* The eye-flies, so often supposed to occasion it, produce a transient and sharp 
pain in the eye, but never, I believe, a lasting inflammation It is gencraily thought 
infectious, and may be so by the interference of the eye-flies carrying the contagious 

latter from an affected eye to a sound one. 

{ Four people dropped down dead at Yanam, in the year 1797, an hour after my 
rrival there from Masulipatam: and at Samulcotah, four or five died the same day, 
nthe short road between that place and Peddapore: the number of inhabitants of 
ither of these places does not exceed, I believe, five thousand. 

+ The frame of them is made of bamboos, in the form of the opening in the house 

be tatted, let it be door or window, which is then covered with straw in the man 
cr every one thinks best suited to retain.the water longest, 
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observe, if it were not in contradic- 
tion to publick opinion, that the cold 
produced is not a peculiar property 
of the wind, but depends upon the 
general principle, that ail liquids 
passing into an aériform state, ab- 
sorb heat, and cause immediately 
around them a diminution of it, and 
consequently a relative coldness. 
On the same principle depends also 
the cooling of wine and water, in 
the land-wind seasons, the latter in 
light earthen vessels, which allow 
an oozing of the water through their 
pores, and the former in bottles, 
wrapped in a piece of cloth, or in 
straw, which must be constantly 
kept moistened. 

The great violence of these winds 
is at last terminated by frequent 
showers of rain, in June, in the low 
countries, and by the greater quan- 
tity of the regular rains falling in 
the inland countries, which seem to 
suspend the partial formation of 
clouds along the Ghauts, and to 
leave them clearer, and visible at 
a greater distance, than they had 
been at any other period of the year 
before. 

After the enumeration of so ma- 
ny disagreeable circumstances, I 
am naturally led to an investigation 
of the causes that produce them. 
Before this can be done, however, 
I must prove, according to promise, 
that the theory of our philosophers 
is founded in errour. 

They ascribe, as already observed, 
the extraordinary heat which dis- 
tinguishes these winds from most 
others, to the absorption of calorick, 
in their passage over an extensive 
tract of country, at a time when the 
sun acts most powerfully in our 
latitudes. 

According to this theory, the heat 
should increase in proportion to the 
space over which this wind is to 
travel, it should be hotter on the 
coast, than it is at any part of the 


country inland, or, which is the 
same, it should decrease by degrees 
from the eastern to the western seq 
of the peninsula. Experience, hoy. 
ever, teaches us the reverse; for jt 
is hottest near the Ghauts, and 
among the valleys between those 
ranges of hills, than at any place op 
the coast; and the heat of those 
winds decreases also as they ap- 
proach the Bay of Bengal, and in , 
direct ratio from the Ghauts to the 
sea: accordingly, it is at Ambore 
hotter than at Vellore, and at this 
place again than at Arcot, Conje. 
veram, and Madras, where the land- 
winds are seldom felt with any de- 
gree of severity. 

Time is another measure appli. 
cable to the acquisition of heat, as 
it increases to the greatest pitch 
which a body is capable of receiy. 
ing in proportion to its continuance: 
the land-winds should therefore be 
cooler when they set in at ten or 
eleven o’clock, and hottest at their 
termination in the afternoon; they 
should be so at least at noon, when 
the sun is nearly vertical, and has 
the greatest influence on the sub- 


‘ stances from which heat is to bel 
attracted. The contrary, however§ 


comes nearest to the truth; for it is 
known that these winds set in with 
their greatest violence and heat at 
once, which rather abate than in- 
crease, as might be expected. 

We should, on this principle, fur- 
ther suppose the heat would in- 
crease gradually with the return of 
the sun to our latitudes, from its 
southern declination, and stand al: 
ways in proportion, to its position. 
We find, however, that experience 


also contradicts this point of the 


theory under discussion; for afte 
the sun has passed our zenith,* the 
land-winds set in at once with 

their intensity, in the manner be 
fore described, and they cease < 
abruptly before its return again.t 


* The sun is in the zenith at Madras about the 26th of April. ; 
{ The sun is again in our zenith on its southern declination about the 19th August 
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A material change in the tempe- 
rature of this climate is certainly 
effected by the approach of the sun 
from the south; but the heat which 
is thus caused, and which increases 
by imperceptible degrees, is never 
so great, and is only felt by those 
who expose themselves to it un- 
protected; for the air remains pro- 
portionally cool, and our houses af- 
ford, in this season, a pleasant re- 
treat. We find it far otherwise in a 
jand-wind; for this penetrates our 
inmost recesses, and renders life 
miserable every where. 

I have before observed, that winds 
equally hot with those of periodical 
duration, are felt in all parts of the 
country, and at different seasons; 
a circumstance alone sufficient, if 
proved, to overthrow the ground- 
work of the old theory. 

For a confirmation of this, I will 
appeal to the general observation, 
that immediately before a long rain 
the weather is sultry, and that a sin- 
gle shower is always preceded by 
a warm, disagreeable wind. 

We are very particularly remind- 
ed of the approaching great mon- 
soon in October, by the oppressive 
heat we have in the calm evenings 
of that month, which, I am persuad- 
ed, would equal that of the land- 
winds in May, if the atmosphere 
were not cooled in the latter part 
of the night by breezes that have 
wafted over extensive inundated 
plains. 

I can refer, secondly, to my me- 
teorological journal, according to 
which, the 4th of June, 1800, at 
Madavaram, a place not far from 
Bengalore, the thermometer rose 
for a short time to 104° just before 
a slight shower of rain, and at a 
time when heavy clouds darkened 
the western hemisphere. 

Further, in the months of March 
and April, 1804, we had often at 
Bengalore, in the afternoons, strong 
gusts of wind from the eastward, 
which, in common, were styled land- 

Vou. v. $c 
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winds, and were really as hot and 
disagreeable as moderate land-winds 
are in the Carnatick. I could have 
multiplied instances of this kind, 
but am of opinion that in a fact so 
much known, it would be perfectly 
needless. 

The last refuge of the defenders 
of this theory, is the valleys of the 
Ghauts, in which they pretend the 
heat is generated by the concen- 
trated and reflected rays of the sun. 

I will not deny but the heat oc- 
casioned by these causes, may con- 
tribute much to raise the heat of 
the land-winds; but the sudden ap- 
pearance of the latter, their usual 
strength, and abrupt disappearance, 
all militate against that explanation 
as a principal cause. 

The heat of these winds should 
in this case, to say a few words 
more on the preceding subject, de- 
crease regularly, from the point 
where it is greatest towards the 
opposite, on both sides, as is the 
case on the coast of Coromandel. 
On the contrary, we find that, im- 
mediately on our having ascended 
the Ghauts, or on the top of hills 
elevated above the clouds, we have 
escaped their heat all at once. It is 
hereby remarkable, that the direc- 
tion of the wind, remains to ap- 
pearance nearly the same every 
where. In Mysore, for example, the 
wind is, in the land-wind scason, 
west during the greater part of the 
day; in the afternoon it is from the 
east, and commonly warmer than 
the former. 

This, together with what had been 
said before, will, 1 hope, be thought 
sufficient to establish my opinion 
relative to what cannot be the cause 
of the heat in the land-winds. 

It remains now to point out a 
theory supported on a firmer basis, 
which I shall endeavour to do in 
the following pages. It is founded 
on a chymical principle, and will 
explain, I think, the heat of these 
winds in a satisfactory manner. 
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The principle itself needs no de- 
monstration, as it is admitted as a 
general law; viz. that “all bodies, 
when they become more dense, suf- 
fer heat to escape; or, what is the 
same, they give out heat.” For ex- 
ample, when gases or aériform sub- 
stances become vapours, they dis- 
charge as much heat as was ne- 
cessary to keep them in their for- 
mer gaseous state: further, vapours 
in condensing into fluids, are known 
to do the same, as also fluids ac- 
quiring solidity. 

I am sorry that the quantity of 
heat set free in the condensation of 
vapours required for a pound of 
water, has escaped my memory; 
but I recollect it was very consi- 
derable. We know, however, that a 
great deal of it is required for the 
evaporation of the same measure, 
and it is but reasonable to admit 
that the same quantity with which 
it has combined should be dis- 
charged on its returning to its for- 
mer state of fluidity. 

In order to apply this principle to 
explain the presence of heat in our 
land-winds, I must first observe, that 
the atmosphere in January, Februa- 
ry, and March, is perfectly clear 
and serene; and then I will call to 
mind what has been said of the 
phenomena of those winds, that 
they are preceded by clouds on and 
among the Ghauts, and that a hea- 
vy shower of rain from that quarter 
announces their arrival; that during 
their continuance, clouds are ob- 
served to lie on the Ghauts; and that 
the atmosphere, even in the low 
country, is hazy and thick. | must 
add also, that the coutrics west of 
the Ghauis are at this season fre- 
quently visited by heavy showers of 
rain, accompanied with much thun- 
der and lightning, and sometimes 
with hail. Here, in the Mysore coun- 
try, I have found the heaviest show- 
ers of this kind to come from the 
northwest, which is exactly in the 
direction of the countries remark- 


able for the great heat of the land. 
winds in this season.. At times, we 
have also showers from the east and 
southeast, and my attention shall 
not be wanting to ascertain whether 
it is not at the time when the land- 
winds blow hottest in the Carnatick. 
By this we see, that the clouds 
formed on the Ghauts, charged with 
water and electricity (by causes ] 
am not now to investigate) are 
drawn to the westward, whilst the 
heat, which, during the formation of 
these clouds, must necessarily be 
discharged, is carried to the east, or 
to the lower parts of the coast, and 
causes the properties for which the 
land-winds are so remarkable. 

I have acknowledged already, that 
the heat occasioned by the power of 
the sun in this season, contributes 
to the aggregate of it in the wind; 
but I must observe also, that it acts 
only as a secondary cause, and pas- 
sively, by preventing its absorption 
and diminution in the career over a 
variety of substances, particularly 
moisture, with which it would com- 
bine, if they had not been previously 
removed or incapacitated. 

In colder climates, this absorption 
takes place in a greater degree, as 
substances are abundant with which 
the heat produced by the formation 
of rain can combine and become im- 
perceptible. It is, however, there 
also often remarked, that the heat of 
the sun in a cloudy day is more pow- 
erful me n at any other time. In com- 
mon tlus is ascribed to the reflection 

fahe 1 “a s of the sun from the clouds; 
but I opine it is often the conse- 
quence of the formation of water in 
the clouds, which obscure the sky 
at that moment. 

It has been observed, that the 
heat of the land-winds is not felt 
on the top of high hills, or on plains 
of a very inconsiderable perpendi- 
cular height above those in which 
it rages most violently; as, for ex- 
ample, in Mysore near the Ghauts, 
which is only about five hundred 
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feet higher than the valleys imme- 
diately below. This might be con- 
sidered a weighty objection against 
my theory; as heat, considered in 
the light of an elastick fluid, ex- 
pands equally on all sides; and, from 
whatever cause it proceeds, it should 
be supposed to extend even further 
where it meets with less resistance, 
as from the air in higher regions, 
which is known to be lighter and 
more penetrable than near the 
earth. 

But the reverse takes place; for 
almost immediately above the clouds 
no other heat is perceptible than 
what might be owing to the nature 
of the climate. 

This circumstance may be ac- 
counted for by the diminished den- 
sity of the air in the lower parts of 
the country, produced by the heat 
ef the season, which would natural- 
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ly cause the wind to rush thither, 
with all its contents, and with great- 
er impetuosity. The coolness of 
the atmosphere on elevated situa- 
tions may be ascribed also to the 
evaporation of the uppermost stra- 
ta of the clouds, which accompany 
the land-winds. 

Many arguments I have dispensed 
with, which might have been pro- 
duced to elucidate and to establish 
my theory, as they were chiefly such 
as could be collected from simple 
inference, and from affirmative ap- 
plication of doctrines advanced be- 
fore. 

I will only add, that both the si- 
rocco and samiel may be owing to 
similar causes as those which ap- 
pear to be productive of the perni- 
cious, or rather disagreeable, effects 
of our land-winds. 





CURSORY INFORMATION ON THE SUBJECT OF CERVANTES AND DON 
QUIXOTE. 


SO little is really known of the 
biography of Cervantes, that those 
Spaniards who design to do him 
honour by learning the particulars 
of the life of a man whose writings 
have had so great an effect on their 
own country, and have so greatly 
amused all parts of the world, know 
not by what means to procure com- 
plete memoirs of him. Of the inci- 
dents authenticated, the following is 
a part. The accuracy with which his 
work has been investigated, the ve- 
nial failures of memory detected in 
it, and the account obtained of the 
property of its author, are so many 
proofs of Spanish zeal and industry, 
in béhalf of the literature of their 
country. They will, therefore, be 
fouad interesting by British readers, 


as well from that cause as from the 
curiosity of their contents. 

In the first page of the History 
of Don Quixote, it is said that on 
Saturday the Don’s dinner consisted 
of duelos y quebrantos. Shelton { the 
first English translator] calls it co/- 
lofis and eggs: all the other transla- 
tors say, griefs and groans; grifies 
and grumblings; Pellicer has thus 
explained the meaning in a note. 

“ It was customary in some parts 
of la Mancha for the shepherds to 
convey to their masters’ houses, the 
carcases of the sheep or cattle which 
had died during the week. -After 
taking out the bones, the flesh was 
salted and preserved for culinary use: 
and broth was made of the broken 
bones. In allusion to the painful re- 
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collection of the loss of part of their 
flocks, the sorrow it occasioned, 
and the breaking of the bones, such 
food was called duelos y guebrantos; 
sorrows and breakings.”’ 


The books which have been 
printed in Spain during these last 
forty years, both in verse and prose, 
have constantly the mark of interro- 
gation reversed before a question, 
and also at the end, in the usual 
way. 

M. de Florian has suited his 
translation to the present French 
taste. He says he is convinced that 
Cervantes composed the first part 
of Don Quixote, at a single cast 
[ @’un seul jet} or as the Italians say, 
by the first intention, without even 
giving himself the trouble of revi- 
sing his manuscript, as is evident 
from the number of anachronisms. 


The duration of the history of 
Don Quixote, is thus computed by 
Senor Rios in the three splendid 
editions made of that history, under 
the direction of the Royal Academy 
at Madrid, published in four large 
quarto volumes, 1780, in 4 vols. 8vo. 
1782, and in 6 smaller 8vo. volumes 
in 1787, with 36 copper-plates and 
a map of Spain on which is traced 
the route of the Don, specifying 
where every one of the adventures 
is supposed to have happened. 


The first edition of Don Quixote 
was in 1605, and as we are to ima- 
eine Cervantes described the man- 
ners of his own times, we shall, 
from the text, state the following 
computation. 


1604. July 28, he sallies 
forth and returns the day 


after, - - - 2 days 
He remains at home - 18 do. 
His second excursion from 

August 17th to Septem- 

ber 2d - e uf 17 do. 


He returns home and stays 31 do. 
Fhe third sally began on 
the third of October and 


continued to the 29th 
December - - 
He returned home, fell ill 
next day, and on the 8th 
of January, 1605, he died 


87 days 


10 do, 
ey 


165 days 
or five months and twelve days, 


But although Cervantes intended 
that the third and last sally should 
be interwoven with the two first, and 
without any further interval than 
the above stated months, it, not- 
withstanding, appears from the con. 
text of the history that no less than 
ten years intervened: supposing the 
hero contemporary with several 
events in the year 1614. Such as the 
expulsion of the Moors; the adven- 
tures of Roque Guinart; the date of 
Sancho’s letter to his wife from the 
duke’s castle, July 20, 1614; the sa- 
tyrical remarks on the second part 
published in the same month and 
year by Avellaneda, and the age of 
the housekeeper which in the first 
chapter is stated to be above forty, 
and in the last chapter but one more 
than fifty. 


The principal purpose of the his- 
tory of Don Quixote, was, as Cer- 
vantes himself tells us in his pro- 
logue to the first part, “ to invali- 
date the authority and favour in 
which the world, and especially the 
vulgar, held books of chivalry,” 
which delicate method of ridicule, 
happily became effectual, according 
to that wise sentence of Horace: 


; es sate Ridiculum acri 
Fortius et melius magnas plerumque se- 
cat res. Lib. I. Sat. X. 


‘* Ridicule often decides matters of im- 
portance more effectually and better than 
severity.” 


Cervantes was redeemed from 
slavery at Algiers in the year 1580, 
for 500 gold crowns [112/.] partly 
supplied by his mother and sister, 
and completed by the brothers of the 


ce 














order of Holy Trinity, two of whom 
went purposely to Algiers to ransom 
one hundred and eighty five captives, 
among thelist of whom was mention- 
ed, “ Miguel de Cervantes, 30 years 
of age, native of Alcala de Henares.’ 

After his return from captivity, 
he found himself nearly in the con- 
dition of Horace after the battle-of 
Philippi, destitute of every thing, 
and obliged to write verses and 
compose comedies, which he sold 
for his maintenance. 


» ewinds paupertas impulit audax 


Ut versus facerem. 
Epist. 2. Lib. IL. 


« Imperious poverty urged me on, to write 
verses.” 


He wrote between twenty and 
thirty comedies, which were sold at 
800 reals each | which, at 90 reals to 
id. sterling, is less than 97. 

In 1584, he married Dona Catalina 
de Salazar, who brought him a for- 
tune ofnear 60/. sterling | adequate to 
1502. or 200/. at why which, ac- 
cording to the inventory, consisted 
of a vineyard, a garden, and a plan- 
tation of olive and almond trees, es- 
timated at $7/. and the remainder, 
of household furniture; and the fol- 
lowing articles, which we insert as 
matters of curiosity: 


a. @& 
Four bee-hives - - 19 8 
Five pounds of wax - 4 0O 
Six bushels of flower - 14 0 
One bushel of wheat - 1 9 
45 hens and chickens, | cock 9 9 
An alabaster image of our ‘ — 

Lady with the child Jesus 


An oil picture in a frame 


of ditto ici 
A silver image of our lady a 
of Loretto i 


Two images of the child 

Jesus with their shirts$ 2 8 
and jackets 

A crucifix - ect O90 
A picture of St. Francis - 0 8 


This fortune was to remain at her 
own disposal, and Cervantes settled 
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on her 100 ducats, or about 12/. be- 
ing one tenth of all he possessed, 
which thousand ducats would at 
present be equivalent to between 
three and four hundred pounds ster- 
ling. 

In the following year he went to 
reside in Seville, where he remain- 
ed till 1598. We know nothing of 
him after that time, till the year 
1604, when he lived in Valladolid, 
and was employed as an agent in bu- 
siness. In 1605, a gentleman was 
murdered in the street in which 
Cervantes resided, and in conse- 
quence of the inquests which were 
made, we learn that in the apart- 
ments which were occupied in one 
of the houses in that street, there 
lodged Miguel de Cervantes, aged 
57, Dona Catalina, his wife; Dona 
Isabel de Saavedra, his natural 
daughter, spinster, 20 years of age, 
Dona Andrea, his sister, twice a 
widow, above 50 years old, her 
daughter, aged 28, and Maria Ce- 
vallos, their only servant, aged 18. 
Cervantes, his daughter, his sister, 
and her daughter, were sent to pri- 
son, but the next day they were all 
released upon bail, although confi- 
ned to their own house, from which 
confinement they were soon libera- 
ted, and the court returning to 
Madrid, Cervantes followed it thi- 


ther, and remained there during the 


remainder of his life. 


Cervantes was always complain- 
ing of his poverty, and notwithstand- 
ing his military services, and his 
merits in the republick of letters, he 
could never emerge from that mise- 
rable state, because “ we know hot 
how it happens,” says Petronius, 
“that poverty is the sister of good 
understanding.” 


Nescio quomodo paupertas soror est bo- 
nz mentis. Satir. p. 84. 


And, as our author makes Gines 
de Pasemont say, 


** Genius is always persecuted by misfor- 
tune.” 
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At last, Cervantes, undeceived, 
and convinced that he could not ob- 
tain any establishment, being conti- 
nually persecuted by envy and igno- 
rance, resolved to struggle no long- 
er, but to live in retirement, and 
return, as he says, to his leisure, 
which he, however, employed in 
composing new works, and impro- 
ving others. 

Cervantes received a small pen- 
sion from the archbishop of Toledo, 
and another from the count de Le- 
mos, which barely kept him out of 
prison. Cervantes became a brother 
of the order of St. Francis, in his 
own house, where he was confined 
through illness on the 2d of April, 
1616, like those, who 


66 to be sure of Paradise 


Dying, put on the weeds of Dominick, 
Or in Franciscan think to pass disguised.” 
Parad. Lost, book 3. 





He died three weeks after, and 
was buried in the poorest manner, 
in a convent in Madrid, without any 
epitaph, so that the precise place is 
not known. 

The Spanish edition of Don Quix- 
ote, which was published in Madrid, 
1797, in four volumes, in quarto, by 
Juan Antonio Pellicer, contains, in 
the life of Cervantes, the following 
paragraphs: 

« After an illness, ofseven months, 
died Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, 
on the 23d of the month of April, 
Anno 1616, in Madrid, aged 69. On 
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which day, died likewise, the cele 
brated English poet, William Shak. 
speare, aged 53.” 

«A very good book may do much 
harm, witness Don Quixote. Cer. 
vantes extinguished the brilliant 
ideas of chivalry; and since tha} 
period, Spain has been on the de- 
cline. Itis dangerous to cure a peo- 
ple of its chimeras and irregulari- 
ties, when those chimeras form the 
very essence of its character, and 
that character is a good one. There 
are certain follies which are worth 
preserving.” 

The first English translation of 
Don Quixote was by Thomas Shel- 
ton, in 2 vols. 4to. 1620. The second 
edition of this book, was in 1652, in 
folio, 274 leaves, London, by Richard 
Hodgkinsonne. In the dedication 
Shelton says, he “ translated the 
Historie of Don Quixote, out of the 
Spanish tongue into the English, in 
the space of fourty dayes.” 274 
leaves are 548 pages [in folio] 55 
lines to a page and 16 words to a 
line, are contained in this ’edition; 
so that he translated 14 pages every 
day, or 770 lines, which would, 
even at this time, be considered as 
very laborious work. Perhaps this is 
the best English translation, or that 
of Smollet, as being the most mo- 
dern: but a new edition of Jarvis’s 
translation has been lately publish- 
ed, with all the modern Spanish ad- 
ditions. 








Lo the Editor of the Eurofiean Magazine. 


Sir, 
THERE is a pathetick and 
elegant simplicity in the writings of 
great and good men, which I take 
to be the natural result of conscious 
goodness and exalted virtue. I was, 
therefore, highly delighted with a 
letter, which a neighbour of mine, 
a quaker, has communicated to me, 


written by Mr. Penn to his wife and 
children, a little before his first 
voyage to AMERICA, and found after 
his death among some old MSS. 
never published. I have permission 
to copy it, and here send it you. The 
sentiments are not studied, novel, or 
sublime, but simple, sincere, and 
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natural; adapted to the occasion, 
flowing from the heart, and conso- 
nant with the rules of the true epis- 
tolary writing. Mr. Penn (as observed 
of Shakspeare) appears not so pro- 
perly to “speak from Nature, as 
that she speaks through him.”— 
Whether we view this great man in 
the light of a legislator, historian, 
or chronologist, we must allow he 
had great extent of knowledge, ac- 
curacy of judgment, and quickness 
of invention: and I think it is but 
justice to his memory to observe, 
that in all his writings, the gentle- 
man, scholar, and Christian, are 
eminently conspicuous. J. W. V. 
London, \4th February, 1811. 


MR. WILLIAM PENN’S LETTER. 
MY DEAR WIFE AND CHILDREN, 

My love, that sea nor land, nor 
death itself, can extinguish or lessen 
toward you, most endearedly visits 
you with eternal embraces, and will 
abide with you for ever; and may 
the God of my life watch over you, 
and bless you, and do you good in 
this world, and for ever. Some 
things are upon my spirits to leave 
with you, in your respective capa- 
cities, as I am to one a husband, and 
to the rest a father, if I should never 
see you more in this world. 

My dear wife, remember thou 
wast the love of my youth, and much 
the joy of my life; the most beloved 
as well as the most worthy, of all 
my earthly comforts: and the reason 
of that love was more thy inward 
than thy outward excellencies(which 
yet were many.) God knows, and 
thou knowest it, I can say it was a 
match of Providence’s making; and 
God’s image in us both was the first 
thing, and the most amiable and en- 
gaging ornament in our eyes. Now 
I am to leave thee, and that without 
knowing whether I shall ever see 
thee-more in this world, take my 
counsei into thy bosom, and let it 
dwell with thee in my stead while 
thou livest. 

Ist, Let the fear of the Tord, and 
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a zeal and love to his glory, dwell 
richly in thy heart; and thou wilt 
watch for good over thyself and thy 
dear children and family, that no 
rude, light, or bad thing be com- 
mitted; else God will be offended, 
and he will repent himself of the 
good he intends thee and thine. 
2dly, Be diligent in meetings of 
worship and business; stir up thyself 
and others herein; ’tis thy duty and 
place; and let meetings be kept once 
a day in the family to wait upon the 
Lord, who has given us so much 
time for ourselves: and, my dearest, 
to make thy family-matters easy to 
thee, divide thy time, and be regu- 
lar; "tis easy and sweet; thy retire- 
ment will afford thee to do it: as in 
the morning to view the business of 
the house, and fix it as thou desirest, 
seeing all be in order; that by thy 
counsel all may move, and to thee 
render an account every evening. 
The time for work, for walking, for 
meals, may be certain, at least as 
near as may be; and grieve not thy- 
self with careless servants, they will 
disorder thee; rather pay them, and 
let them go, if they will not be bet- 
ter by admonitions; this is best to 
avoid many words, which I know 
wound the soul, and offend the Lord. 
3dly, Cast up thy income, and see 
what it daily amounts to; by. which 
thou mayst be sure to have it in thy 
sight and power to keep within 
compass; and I beseech thee to live 
low and sparingly, till my debts are 
paid; and then enlarge as thou seest 
it convenient. Remember thy mo- 
ther’s example when thy father’s 
publick-spiritedness had worsted his 
estate (which is my case.) I know 
thou lovest plain things, and are 
averse to the pomp of the world; a 
nobility natural to thee. I write not 
as doubtful, but to quicken thee, for 
my sake, to be more vigilant herein; 
knowing that God will bless thy 
care, and thy poor children and thee 
for it. My mind is wrapt up in a 
saying of thy father’s, “I desire not 
riches, but to awe nothing;” and 
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truly that is wealth; and more than 
enough to live, is a snare attended 
with many sorrows. I need not bid 
thee be humble, for thou art so; nor 
meek and patient, for it is much of 
thy natural disposition: but I pray 
thee be oft in retirement with the 
Lord, and guard against encroach- 
ing friendships. Keep them at arm’s 
end; for it is giving away our power, 
aye and self too, into the possession 
of another; and that which might 
seem engaging in the beginning 
may prove a yoke ani burthen, too 
hard and heavy in the end. Where- 
fore keep dominion over thyself, and 
let thy children, good meetings, and 
friends, be the pleasure of thy life. 

4thly, And now, my dearest, let 
me recommend to thy care my dear 
children; abundantly beloved of me 
as the Lord’s blessings, and the 
sweet pledges of our mutual and 
endeared affection. 

Above all things, endeavour to 
breed them up in the love of virtue, 
and that holy plain way of it which 
we have lived in, that the world, in 
no part of it, get into my family. I 
had rather they were homely than 
finely bred, as to outward behaviour; 
yet I love sweetness mixed with 
gravity, and cheerfulness tempered 
with sobriety. Religion in the heart 
leads into this true civility, teaching 
men and women to be mild and 
courteous in their behaviour; an 
accomplishment worthy indeed of 
praise. 

5thly, Next breed them up in a 
love one of another; tell them ’tis 
the charge I left behind me; and 
that ’tis the way to have the love and 
blessing of God upon them: also 
what his portion is who hates or 
calls his brother fool. Sometimes 
separate them, but not long; and al- 
low them to send and give each 
other small things, to endear one 
another with. Once more, I say, tell 
them it was my counsel, they should 
be tender and affectionate one to 
another. For their learning be libe- 
ral; spare no cost; for, by such par- 


simony all is lost that is saved; by; 
let it be useful knowledge, such as 
is consistent with truth and rodli- 
ness, not cherishing a vain conver. 
sation or idle mind; but ingenuity 
mixed with industry is good for the 
body and mind too. I recommend 
the useful parts of mathematicks, 
as building houses or ships, mea. 
suring, surveying, dialling, naviga- 
tion, &c. but aggriculture ts epecial- 
ly in my eye: let my children be 
husbandmen and house wives: ’tis 
industrious, healthy, honest, and of 
good example: like Abraham, and 
the holy ancients, who pleased God, 
and obtained a good report. This 
leads to consider the works of God 
and nature, of things that are good, 
and diverts the mind from being 
taken up with the vain arts and in- 
ventions of a luxurious world. ’Tis 
commendable in the princes of Ger- 
many and nobles of that empire that 
they have all their children instruct- 
ed in some useful occupation. Ra- 
ther keep an ingenious person in 
the house to teach them than send 
them to schools; too many evil im- 
pressions being commonly received 
there. Be sure to observe their ge- 
nius, and don’t cross it as to learn- 
ing: let them not dwell too long on 
one thing, but let their change be 
agreeable, and all their diversions 
have some little bodily labour in 
them. When grown big have most 
care for them; for then there are 
more snares both within and with- 
out. When marriageable, see that 
they have worthy persons in their 
eye, of good life and good fame for 
piety and understanding. I need no 
wealth but sufficiency: and be sure 
their love be dear, fervent, and mu- 
tual, that it may be happy for them. 
I chuse not they should be married 
into earthly covetous kindred; and 
of cities and towns of concourse be- 
ware; the world is apt to stick close 
to those who have lived and got 
wealth there: a country life and 
estate I like best for my children. I 
preter a decent mansion of an hun- 
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dred pounds per annum, before ten 
thousand pounds in London, or such 
like place in a way of trade. In fine, 
my dear, endeavour to breed them 
dutiful to the Lord, and his blessed 
licht, truth, and grace in their 
hearts, who is their Creator; and his 
fear will grow up with them. Teach 
a child (says the Wise Man) the 
wav thou wilt have him to walk, and 
when he is old he will not forget it. 
Next, obedience to thee their dear 
mother; and that not for wrath, but 
for conscience sake: liberal to the 
poor, pitiful to the miserable, hum- 
ble and kind to all. And may my 
God make thee a blessing, and give 
thee comfort in our dear children; 
and in age gather thee to the joy and 
blessedness of the just (where no 
death shall separate us) for ever. 
And now my dear children, that 
are the gifts and mercies of the God 
of your tender father; hear my coun- 
sel, and lay it up in your hearts; 
love it more than treasure, and fol- 
low it, and you shall be blessed here 
and happy hereafter. In the first 
place, remember your Creator in the 
days of your youth: it was the glory 
of Israel inthe 2d of Jeremiah: and 
how did God bless Josiah, because 
he feared him in his youth; and so 
he did Jacob, Joseph, and Moses. 
Oh, my dear children! remember, 
and fear, and serve him who made 
you, and gave you to me and your 
dear mother: and that you may live 
to him, and glorify him in your gene- 
rations. To do this, in your youthful 
days seek after the Lord, that you 
may find him; remembering his 
great love in creating you; that you 
are not beasts, plants, or stones; but 
that he has kept you, and given his 
grace within and substance without, 
and provided plentilully for you. 
This remember in your youth, that 
you may be kept from the evil of 
the, world: for in age it will be 
harder to overcome the temptations 
of it. Wherefore, my dear children, 
eschew the appearance of evil, and 
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love and cleave to that in your hearts 
that shows you evil from good, and 
tells you when you do amiss, and re- 
proves you for it. It is the light of 
Christ, that he has given you for 
your salvation; if you do this, and 
follow my counsel, God will bless 
you in this world, and give you an 
inheritance in that which shall never 
have an end. For the light of Jesus 
is of a purifying nature: it seasons 
those who love it, and take heed to 
it; and never leaves such wll it has 
brought them to the city of God, 
that has foundations. O! that ye may 
be seasoned with the gracious na- 
ture of it; hide it in your hearts, 
and flee, my dear children, from all 
youthful lusts; the vain sports, pas- 
times, and pleasures of the world; 
redeeming the time, because the 
days are evil. You are now begin- 
ning to live: what would some give 
for your time! Oh, I could have 
lived beiter, were I, as you, in the 
flower of youth. Therefore, love and 
fear the Lord, keep close tomeetings, 
and delight to wait upon the Lord 
God of your father and mother, 
among his despised people, as we 
have done, and count it your honour 
to be members of that society, and 
heirs of that living fellowship which 
is enjoyed among them, for the ex- 
perience of which, your father’s 
soul blesseth the Lord for ever. 
Next, be obedient to your dear 
mother, a woman whose virtues and 
good name is an honour to you; for 
she has been exceeded by none in 
her time for her plainness, integri- 
ty, industry, humility, virtue, and 
good understanding: qualities not 
usual among women of her worldly 
condition and quality. Therefore, 
honour and obey her, my dear chil- 
dren, as your mother, and your fa- 
ther’s love and delight: nay, love her 
too, for she loved your father with a 
deep and upright love, chusing him 
before all her many suitors; and 
though she be of a delicate constitu- 
tion and noble spirit, yet she de- 
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scended to the utmost tenderness 
and care for you; performing the 
painfullest acts of service to you 
In your infancy, as a mother and 
nurse too. [| charge you, before the 
Lord, honour and obey, love and 
cherish, your dear mother. 

Next, betake yourselves, to some 
honest, industrious course of life; 
and that not of sordid coyetuous- 
ness, but for example, and to avoid 
idleness. And if you change your 
condition and marry, chuse with the 
knowledge and consent of your mo- 
ther, if living, guardians, or those 
that have the charge of you: mind 
neither beauty nor riches, but the 
fear of the Lord. and a sweet and 
amiable disposition; such as you can 
love above ali this world: and that 
may make your habitations pleasant 
and desirable to you. And being 
married, be tender, affectionate, and 
patient, and meek. Live in the fear 
of the Lord, and he will bless you 
and your offsprings. Be sure to live 
within compass; borrow not, neither 
be beholden to any: ruin not your- 
selves by kindness to others, for that 
exceeds the due bounds of friend- 
ship, neither will a true friend ex- 
pect it. Small matters I heed not. 
Let industry and parsimony go no 
farther than for a sufficiency fer life; 
and to make a provision for your 
children [and that in moderation, if 
the Lord gives you any}. I charge 
you to help the poor and the needy; 
let the Lord have a voluntary share 
of your income, for the good of the 
poor, both in our society and others: 
for we are all his creatures, remem- 
bering that “he that giveth to the 
poor lendeth to the Lord.” Know 
well your incomifigs, and your out- 
goings may be better regulated. 
Love not money nor the world; use 
them only, and they will serve you; 
but if you love them, you serve 
them; which will debase your spi- 


rits,as weli as offend the Lord. Pity . 


the distressed, and hold out a hand 
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of help to them; it may be your cage; 
and as you mete to others, God wil] 
meté to you again. Be humble and 
gentle in your coversation, of few 
words, | charge you, but always 
pertinent when you speak; hearing 
out before you attempt to answer; 
and then speaking as if you would 
persuade, not impose. Affront none, 
neither revenge the affroiits that are 
done to you; but forgive, and you 
shall be forgiven of your Heavenly 
Father. In making friends, consider 
well first; and when you are fixed, 
be true, not wavering by reports, 
nor deserting in affliction; for that 
becomes not the good and virtuous, 
Watch against anger, neither speak 
nor act in it; for, like drunkenness, 
it makes man a beast, and throws 
people into desperate inconvenien- 
ces. Avoid flatterers, for they are 
thieves in disguise; their praise is 
costly, designing to get byt hose they 
bespeak; they are the worst of crea- 
tures; they lie to flatter, and flatter 
to cheat; and, which is worse, if you 
believe them, you cheat yourseives 
most dangerously. But the virtuous, 
though poor, love, cherish, and pre- 
fer. Remember David, who, asking 
the Lord, * Who shail abide in thy 
tabernacle? Who shall dwell in thy 
holy hill?” answers, “ He that 
walketh uprightly, worketh righte- 
ousness, and speaketh the truth in 
his heart: in whose eyes the vile per- 
son is contemned, but honoureth 
them who feareth the Lord.” Next, 
my children, be temperate in all 
things; in your diet, for that is phy- 
sick by prevention; it keeps, nay it 
makes people healthy, and their ge- 
neration sound. This is exclusive of 
the spiritual advantage it brings. 
Be also plain in your apparel; keep 
out that lust which reigns too much 
over some; let your virtues be your 
ornaments; remembering, life is 
more than food, and the body than 
raimant. Let your furniture be sim- 
ple and cheap; avoid pride, avarice, 
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and luxury. Read my *“ No Cross, 
No Crown!” There is instruction. 
Make your conversation with the 
most eminent for wisdom and piety, 
and shun all wicked men, as you 
hope for the blessing of God, and 
the comfort of your father’s living 
and dying prayers. Be sure you 
spcak no evil of any, 10 not of the 
meanest; much less of vour superi- 
ores; as magistrates, guardians, tu- 
to's, teachers, and elders in Christ. 

Be no busy bodies; meddle not 
with cther foiks matters, but when 
in conscience and duty prest: for it 
procures trouble, and is ill manners, 
and very unseemly to wise men. In 
your families, remember Abraham, 
Moses, and Joshua; their integrity 
to the Lord; and do as you have 
them for your examples. Let the 
fear and service of the living God be 
encouraged in your houses, and that 
plainuess, sobriety, and moderation 
in all things, as becometh God's 
chosen peopie: and, as I advise you, 
my beloved children, do you counsel 
yours, if God should give you any. 
Yea, I counsei and command them, 
as my pesterity, that they love and 
serve the Lord God with an up- 
right heart; that he may bless you 
and yours, from generation to gene- 
ration. And, as for you, who are 
likeiy to be concerned in the govern. 
ment of Pennsylvania, and my parts 
of East Jersey, especially the first, 
I do charge you, beiore the Lord 
God and his holy angels, that you 
be lowly, diligent, and tender; fear- 
ing God, loving the people, and 
hating covetuousness. Let justice 
have its impartial course, and the 
law free passage; though to your 
loss, protect no man against it; for 
you are not above the law, but the 
law above you. Live, ihaseinre, the 
lives yourselves you would have the 
people live; and then you have right 
and boldness to punish the trans- 
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gressor. Keep upon the square, for 
God sees you: therefore do your 
duty: and be sure you see with your 
own eyes, and hear with your own 
ears. Entertain no iurchers; cherish 
no informers for gain or revenge; 
use no tricks, fly to no devices, to 
support or cover injustice; but let 
your hearts be upright before the 
Lord, trusting in him above the 
contrivances of men, and none shall 
be able to hurt or supplant. 

Oh! the Lord is a strong God, and 
he can do whatsoever he pleases; 
and, though men consider it not, it 
is the Lord that rules and over- 
rules in the kingdom of meg; and 
he builds up and pulis down. =I, 
your father, am the man that can 
say, he that trusts in the Lord shall 
not be confounded. But God, in due 
time, wiil make his enemies be at 
peace with him. If you thus be- 
have yourselves, and so become a 
terrour to evil doers, and a praise 
to them that do well, God, my God, 
will be with you, in wisdom and a 
sound mind; and make you blessed 
instruments 1n his hand, for the set- 
tlement of some of those desolate 
parts of the world, which my soul 
desires above all worldly honours 
and riches; both for you that go, and 
you that stay; you that govern, and 
you who are governed; that in the 
end you may be gathered with me 
to the rest of xod. Finally, my cliil- 
dren, love one another with a true 
and endeared love, and your dear 
relations on both sides; and take 
care to preserve tender affection in 
your children to each other: often 
marrying within themselves, so as 
it be without the bounds forbidden 
in God’s law. That so they may not, 
like the forgetting and unnatural 
world, grow out of kindred, and as 
cold as strangers; but as becomes 
a truly natural and Christian stock, 
you, and yours after you, may live 


* The title of a book of his, in which }iis re! ligious sentiments are recorded in a sty'e 


easy, concise, and nervous: his reflections int resti 
part, just; and generally enforced by illustrations from Scripture. 
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in the pure and fervent love of God 
towards one another, as becometh 
brethren in the spiritual and natural 
relation. So my God, that has bless- 
ed me with his abundant mercies, 
both of this and the other and bet- 
ter life, be with you all, guide you 
by his counsel, bless you, and bring 
you to his eternal glory; that you 
may shine, my dear children, in the 
firmament of God’s power, with the 
blessed spirits of the just: that ce- 
lestial family, praising and admir- 


ing him the God and Father of it, 
for ever and ever. For there is no 
God like unto him, the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob; 
the God of the Prophets, the Apo. 
stles, and martyrs of Jesus; in whom 
I live for ever. So farewell to 
my thrice dearly beloved wife and 
children. Yours, as God pleaseth in 
that which no waters can quench, 
no time forget, nor distance wear 
away, but remains for ever. 
WILLIAM PENN. 











POETRY. 


MONODY, 


ON THE DEATH OF A FAIR AND UN. 
FORTUNATE LADY. 
[ Original. } 


Alas, how changed! what sudden horrours 
rise / POPE. 


IN dreams of fancy’s wildest power, 
Oft has my kindling eye surveyed 
- The image of some radient maid 
Descending: to my summer bower: 
And I have gazed the fleeting hour 
Upon the soul entrancing shade, 
Till e’en reality would seem 
As like the gilding of a dream; 
As if, indeed, from breathing air, 
Was formed the life-blood goddess 
there. 
But when the latest beams of e’en 
Iilumed no more the face of heaven, 
And chill across my brow has past 
The melancholy boding blast, 
At once the spirit, all would fade; 
Nor leave behind one trace, to tell 
Remembrance of the vanished maid, 
Or the beguiling spell. 


Not so of her, whom once these eyes, 
In no delusive dream, beheld, 


Child of the earth—now of the skies. 


A beauteous tree, untimely felled, 
That flourished in the lonely glade. 

While in mortal view she dwelled. 

Fair as the forms that fancy drew, 
In native loveliness arrayed, 

In native loveliness she grew: 


But, like those shadowy forms untrue 
That on the musing eye decay, 

She too has been—and pass’d away! 
Has pass’d away—but in my mind 

A living trace is left behind, 

The image of her being fair, 

‘hat finds not an oblivion there. 


Sad is her story, sad her fate 
The sorrowing muse would now relate. 
As sad the verse shall flow. 
Ol! cast in beauty’s heavenly mould, 
Though meek of temper, mild of mien, 
Thou could’st not ‘scape the venomed 
smart 
That eager anguish gives the heart; 
Thou could’st not shun the form of wo, 
The deadning touch of sorrow cold, 
Nor shield thee from her arrow keen. 
Swift o’er thy head the moments rolled 
That found thee with unruffled breast. 
Ah! hope’s bright sunshine soon was 
over! 
And holy peace, a smiling quest, 
Fled from the bosom it had blest. 
That holy peace retained no more. 


Yet let me, ere the fatal hour, 
That saw her victim to its power, 
Came, like the frost in opening spring 
That nips the unsuspecting flower 
Of zephyr’s nourishing— 
While yet upon her lips were seen, 
Dimpling, the wreathed smiles serene, 
Let me, with mournful memory, trace 
The beauties of her matchless face, 
And bid the touching form appear 
Arrayed in all all its graces here. 
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Alas ! how fails the faultering line ! 
To give the image back to view, 

The perfect whole, almost divine, 
With charm for charm, and hue for hue, 
Is m ore than poesy may do. 


What boots to say her forehead bright 
Seemed like a smooth cloud, snowy white; 
That o’er that forehead, ivory fair, 
Curled the brown maze of softest hair; 
That from her eyes of liquid blue 

Beamed mildest rays through trembling 

dew; 

That from her lips, their nectared seat, 

Fell accents as the honey sweet; 

Her heaving bosom, half concealed, 

An opening paradise revealed; 

Till at the enamoured view, the gazer 

warm, 

Felt all the impasioned sigh to clasp the 

inspiring form ? 

Think’st thou the picture then could vie 

With her who meets my inward eye? 

Yet such her charms. Nor these alone: 
Each bland accomplishment combined 
To add its polish to the mind, 

And the mild virtues were her own. 

In that dear face a glance might read, 

From every ruffling passion freed, 

The transcript of her gentle breast, 
In each pure look exprest; 

A placid sweetness, that might lead 
The lion, rage, to rest. 

Sometimes a pensive cast would gloom 
(As o’er the sun the light clouds fly) 

In deeper shade her feature’s bloom, 

Fled tae young smile and mirth unholy— 

And she, the seeming child of meiancholy, 
By sweetly-sadd’ning thoughts deprest, 

Would muse on fleeting forms of folly; 
And often she would sigh. 


What wonder if in heart so soft, 

A prev to its own feelings oft— 

What wonder if within that breast 
That allthe gentler passions knew, 

The milder sympathies had blest, 

Love, with the throng, should find a place 

And every meaner influence chase ? 
He in that sanctuary grew, 

And triumphed o’er the rest. 

Yes, there was one the fervent maid 

With looks of tenderness surveyed, 

Far distant, far the thought of il— 
And him she loved in truth. 

She found her fondness all repayed, 
And with soul’s delighting thrill 
Her vows were plighted to the youth. 
Ah! hapless pair! the wintry blast 
O’er blooming love’s elysium past; 
Ravaged the bowers of heavenly bliss, 
And chilled upou your lips the kiss! 


POETRY. 


A father’s mandate interposed, 
Forbade the union love designed; 
A mother’s heart to pity closed: 

The bands were torn that love had 
twined 

She to another was consigned, 

And the last spark of joy expired: 

Yet in her bridal robes attired, 

Still fain their sterner hopes to crown, 

The dread destroyers of her own, 

Poor bleeding dove! though wounded 
sore, 

The smile of joy her features wore ! 

But her heart felt that smile no more, 


O, love connubial, how thy couch, pro- 


faned, 
From rapture changes to a bed of 

thorns; 
When by parental pow’r the virgin 

gained 


Must meet embraces which she scorns! 
Unhappy bridegroom ! not for thee 
Shone the clear star of ecstacy: 

Veiled were its beams thy nuptial night, 

Or only shed on thee a cold and sickly 
heht; 

Destined, though boasting all her charms, 

To press a joyless bride, reluctant in thy 
arms. 

«© Ah! to another clime I go,” 

The drooping fair was heard to say, 

** Of ruthless force the yielding prey: 
There death, the only good below, 

’Tis consolation sweet to know, 

Will steal me from my woes away, 

And mix me with the senseless clay: 

No eye to drop the pitying tear 

Or mourn me on the passing bier !” 


Another clime the mourner sought, 
Her breast with hidden anguish fraught; 
While, faithful to its prophetess, 
The lamp of light less bright, and less 
Each dawning day became, 
Till the last, feeble, faultering flame 
Seemed ready to expire. 
Then nature’s, powerful nature’s claim 
The sufferer’s heart subdued: 
And “ bear me back;”—was now her last 
desire, 
** O let my eyes be closed in peace !” 
Her pallid lips respire. 
** Not in a land of strangers rude, 
But near the friends I love let my exist- 
ence cease !’’ 


Peace to thy shade, thou gentlé one at 
rest! 
No parent clasped thee ere thy slum- 
ber deep. 
The wild waves rocked thee to tliy last- 
ing sleep; 
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And the loud winds passed o’er thy head 
unblest, 
As shook the last sigh thy expiring breast. 
The sea-nymphs heard—their coral 
caves that keep 
Beneath the rolling water’s mighty 


sweep, 
And sung the dirge, in evening strains 
distrest. 
Yet to their care no hands thy corse 
consigned, 
Withheld that treasure from a watery 
bier. 
The recent mound the narrow house o’er- 
lays, 
Where all that once was beauty lies 
enshrined: 


A transient glory that in dust decays, 
A vision vanished with the weeping year? 


Baltimore, April 28th, 1811. 


2 + a 


CAMPBELL TRAVESTIED. 


ON Cannock when the sun was low, 

No tainted breeze betrayed the foe, 

And each sly fox ard timid foe, 
Lay crouched in covert quictly, 


But Cannock showed another sight, 

When an old man at dead of night 

Stole forth, and by his lantiorn’s light, 
Stopt all the earths so cunningly. 


By the farthing candie fast arrayed, 

The hunisman waked his favourite maid, 

The weil known call she straight obeyed, 
And made his breakfast instantly. 


The horsemen met the hounds at seven, 

From cover soon the prey was driven, 

And swift as fiery bolts from heaven, 
The pack pursued their enemy. 


The chase is up! on, on ye brave, 

Who never care your necks to save, 

And scorn a dangerous leap to wave, 
Now spur your coursers manfully. 


The straining pack have neared their foe; 

Hark to the halloo! tally ho! 

Ne’er pause! 0’er gates and hedges go, 
The brush rewards your victory. 


*Tis night—the hunt dine at the Sun, 

The pipes are filled; the healtis begun, 

Each counts his feats and trophies won, 
Anc allis mirth and joility. 


SPIRIT OF THE MAGAZINES. 


Few, few shall part where many meet, 
Each finds a bed beneath his seat, 
And every hound couched at their feet, 
Partakes a hunter’s canopy. 


2 + 


SONG. 


Tune—"* Humours of Glen.” 


HOW fresh is the rose in the gay dewy 
morning, : 

That peeps with a smile o’er yon easiern 
hill. 

How fair is the lily, our ardens adorning, 

And fresh is the daisy that blooms by the 
rill: 

But Mary, the rarest, the fuirest, sweet 
flower, 

That ever adorned the green banks of the 
Vian,” 

Compared with this beauty, the eglantine 
bower, 

The rose, and the lily, how trifling and 
Vain ! 


How lovely her bosom, where friendship 
and feeling 
Still heave for misfortune the dear tender 


sigh; 

How sweet are her looks, every beauty 
revealing; 
And mild is the lustre that beams in her 

eye 
The biush of her cheek still outrivals Au- 
rora, 


When beauty and musick awake the 
young dawn, 

And sweeter her smile than the smile of 
sweet Flora, - 

When cowslips and daisies bedeck the gay 


lawn. 


And, 0, lovely maid! may thy beautie 
still flourish, 
Unnipped by the blast of misfortune’s rude 


ale; 
May Virtue attend thee, thy goodness to 
nourish, 
And no ruffian hand the sweet blossom 
assail! 


May fortune’s best smiles, lovely maid, 
never leave thee, 

Through life’s fieeting scenes as thou 
journeyest along, 

And curst be the villain would seek to de- 
ceive thee, 

Or offer thy virtue and innocence wrong! 


* The principal river in county Antrim is called the Main. It rises in the northern 
part of the county, and falls into Lough Neagh. 
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tet lordlings exult in their titles and 
treasure, 

Where courts and where grandeur ex. 
tend their proud blaze. 

And p-oud city beauties may listen with 


pleasure, 
Wi. s as venal reecho their praise; 
Nou i> shail now boast of the city or pa- 
lace, 
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Bedecked with their beauties, a gay gild- 
ed train; 

For now there’s a fairer adorns our green 
valleys— 

*Tis Mary, sweet Mary, the flower of the 
Main. 

. JOHN GETTY. 
Ballytrisna, Co. Antrim. 
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Articles of literary intelligence, inserted by the booksellers in the Untrep States’ 
Gazette, will be copied into this Magazine without further order. . 


RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 
By A. Finley Phiiadelphia, 
Published—The Eclectick Repertory 
and Medical and Philosophical Journal, 
No 3. Veil 
By Thomas B. Zantzinger, and Cx. Phila- 
delphia. 
Published—The fourth Number of the 
third Volume of the Mirror of Taste and 
Dramatick Censor, for April 1811. em- 
bellished with two striking likenesses of 
the celebrated Mr. Cooxe 
By Bradford and Inskeep, Philadelphia, 
Published—-The Lady of the Lake; a 
Melo Dramatick Romance in 3 Acts; ta- 
ken from the Popular Poem of that title, 
and now performing with undiminished 
applause at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. 
By Edmund Jolin Eyre. Price 25 cents. 
"Also—The Missionary; An Indian Tale. 
By Miss Owenson, author of the Wild 
Irish Girl, &c. &c. Embellished with an 
elerant Likeness of the Author. Price one 
Doliar. 
Also—The Anniversary Oration, pro- 
— iced before the Society of Artists of 
> United States, on the 8th of May, 
18 By B. Henry Latrobe. 
By s Conrad and J Holgate, Philadelphia, 
Pubi:shed—(Price 3 dollars 25 cents) 
Seventh volume of the American R¢ gis- 
ter, or General Repository of Politicks 
and Science. 
By Bennett and Walton, Philadelphia, 
Published—(Price 1 dollar 50 cents) 
Elements of Elocution. By John Walker, 
author of the ‘ Critical Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary,” &c. 
Also—A Complete Key to Bennett’s 
New System of Practical Arithmetick. 
By Frederick M‘Kinney. Price 75 cents. 


By the Franklin Company, New-York, 


Published—( Price 1 dollar, 2 vols. in 1, 

boards) an interesting Work, entitled, 
“A Father’s Tales to his Daughters - 
Translated from the French of J. N. Bouil- 
ly, member of the Philoiecnical Society 
of the Academy of Arts and Sciences of 
Tours, &e. &c. 
By David Longworth, New-York, 

Published—The Knight of Snowden, 
A Musical Drama in three Acts, by Tho- 
mas Morton. Price 25 cents. 

Also—The Lady of the Lake. A Melo 
Dramatick Romance. [From the popular 
Poem of the same title. ] 


By Collins and Cs‘ New-York, 
Published—( Price 50 cents) Mitchill and 
Miller’s Medical Repository, and Review 
of American Publications of Science. For 
February, March and April, 1811. Total 
No. LVI. 


By William Wells amd T. B. Wait &F Co. 
Boston, 
Published—The Christian Observer. 
[From the London edition.] For January, 
1811. 


D. Mallory and Co. Boston, 


Published—An Essay on Maritime 
Loans, from the French of M. Balthazard 
Marie Emerigon; with Notes: To which 
is added an Appendix, containing the ti- 
tles De Exercitoria Actione, De Lege 
Rhodia De Jactaw, and De Nautico Foe- 
nore, translated from the Digests and 
Code of Justinian. And the title Des Con- 
trats a la Grosse Aventure ou a Retour 
De Voyage, from the Marine Ordinance 
of Louis XIV. By John E. Hall, Esq. 

By ii illiam Andrew Sy Boston, 

Published—(Price - 3} dollars) A Dis- 
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sertation on the Prophecies, that have 
been fulfilled, are now fulfilling, or will 
hereafter be fulfilled, relative to the Great 
Period of 1260 vears; the Papal and Mo- 
hammedan Apostacies; the tyrannical 
Reign of Antichrist, or the Infidel Power; 
andthe Restoration of the Jews. To which 
is added an Appendix. By the Reverend 
George Stanley Faber, B. D. Vicar of 
Stockton-upon-Tees. 
Joseph Larkin, Boston, 

Published—(Price 75 cents, bound and 
lettered) A new Edition of Whitfield’s 
celebrated ten Sermons. 

Pubiished—And for sale at all the 
principal book-stores, Philadelphia, A 
New Plan of the City and Environs of 
Philadelphia. Taken from aciual survey, 
by J A. Paxton. With an alphabetical 
list of all the wards, streets, roads, lanes, 
allevs, avenues, courts, wharves, ship- 
yards, publick buildings, &c. in the sub- 
urbs of Philadelphia. With references for 
finding their situations, on an alphabeti- 
cal plan. 

PROPOSED AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS 
A. Finley, Philadelphia, 

Has in press, and will speedily publish 
** Observations on some of the principal 
Diseases of the Rectum and Anus, par- 
ticularly Stricture of the Rectum, the he- 
morrhoidal Excressence, and the Fisiula 
in Ano.’ By Thomuas Copeland, Fellow 
of the College of Surgeons, &c. &c. 
David Allinson and Co. Burlington, N. J. 

Will publish in a few days—Fragments, 
in Prose and Verse. By Miss Elizabeth 
Smith. With some account of her Life 
and Character by M. Bowdler. Ths edi- 
tion will be embellished with a strikin 
likeness of Miss Smith. Price 1 doilar. 

Charles N.. Baldwin, New-York, 

Proposes to publish by subscription, 
a periodical work, entitled, The Litera- 
ry Miscellany, or Monthly Review. Con- 
ditions: 1. It will be printed on fine paper 
with a new type. 2. Each number shall be 
embellished with an appropriate engray- 
mg, and contain seventy-two pages, 18mo. 
3. It shall be delivered to subscribers at 
twenty-five cents per number, payable on 
delivery. 4. Every fourth number will 
constitute a volume of two hundred and 
ninety pages, to which will be prefixed 
an engraved title page. 

Larkin and Thompson, New-York, 

Propose publishing a periodical work, 
to be entitled, The New-York Monthly 
Magazine. Terms of publication: 1: The 
New-York Monthly Magazine will be 
published on the last day of cach month. 
2. Each number will contain upwards of 
eighty pages, 8yo. and will be embellished 


with one or more elegant engravings 


3. The price will be six dollars a year, Pay- . 


able on the delivery of each number 
4. An agent will be appointed in each of 
the principal cities of the union, and the 
Magazine delivered in such places with. 
out any additional charge. 5 A title page 
and table of contents will be delivered 
with the last number of each semi-annual 
volume. 
a 


RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS, 

The Philosophical Wanderers, or His. 
tory of the Roman Tribune and the Priest. 
ess of Minerva; exhibiting the vicissitudes 
that diversify the fortunes of nations and 
individuals. By John Bigland, 12mo. 6s. 

A Trenslation of M. Appert’s Art of 
Preserving all Kinds of Animal and Ve. 
getable Substances for several Years; a 
work published by order of the French 
Minister of the Interiour, on the Report 
of the Board of Arts and Manufactures. 
12ino. 5s. 

Practical Piety; or, the Influence of the 
Religion of the Heart on the conduct of 
the life. By Hannah More. Second edition 
in two voloumes, price 10s 6d. 

An English Catalogue of Drugs, with 
their Properties, Doses to Children and 
Adults, the proper Vehicles for their Use, 
the Diseases for which they are employed. 
Price 2s. 

The Moderr British Drama, being a se- 
lection of the best Plays now used on the 
English stage. In five (extra thick) vo- 
lumes, price 5/. 1s. 

No. 1. of the British Review, and Lon- 
don Critical Journal. Price 6s. 

PROPOSED BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 

Colonel William Kirkpatrick’s Trans- 
lation of Select Letters of Tippoo Sultan, 
in one volume quarto, with Notes and 
Observations, and an Appendix, contain- 
ing several Original Documents, will be 
published in a few days. 

Mr. Walker, the editor of Dr. Rippon’s 
Musick, has just ready to publish a Com- 
panion on that work, in a volume of the 
same size. It consists of sixty measures 
adaped to Watt’s, Rippon’s, Lady Hunt- 
iugden’s, and other Hymns, with set 
pieces, figured for the Organ, &e. 

Mr. James Perry will shortly publish, 
in large quarto, Conchology, or a History 
of Shells; illustrated with more than 400 
specimens, engraved the natural size of 
the shells, and neatly coloured. 

A stereotyped edition of the Bible in 
French, collated with the most approved 
foreign editions, is printing on a super- 
fine paper, in duodecimo, and is in a state 
of considerable forwardness. 
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Anam, memoirs of Alexander, 138. 

Aéronauts, British, excursion of, 203. 

Aikin, John, essays on song-writing, by, 
reviewed, 40. 

America, South, travels in, by De Azara, 
reviewed, 108. 

American Review of History and Poli- 
ticks, reviewed, 217. 

Anecdotes of John D. Cassini, 68. Sir 
Isaac Newton, 68. Dr. Moore, 69. 
Charles the 2d. 70. Sailors, 356. A 
Mayor, ib. An Irishman, ib. 

Annotations on Shakspeare, 125. 

Armada, Spanish, account of, 243. 


B 

Bagdad, description of the Pachalik of, 
82. Wahabees, account of, 83. 

Bartholdy, J. L. S. travels by, in Greece, 
reviewed, 101. 

Battle of Talavera, a poem, reviewed, 84. 

Baudin’s voyage to New Holland, review- 
ed, 163. 

Bell, Dr. [see Education] 

Bernard, sir Thomas [see Edutation] 

Biroke, history of the, 207. 

Blenheim, visit, to, 277. 

Bolingbroke, life of, 279, 339. 

Brazil, history of, by Robert Southey, re- 
viewed, 252. 

Bridal Bed, extracts from, 43. 

Brown, C. B. his Wieland, 408. 

Buffa, John, his travels through Morocco, 
reviewed, 88. 

Byrkershoek’s treatise on the law of war, 
— by P. S. Duponceau, review- 
ed, 1. 


C 

Canada, travels in, by John Lambert, re- 
viewed, 221 

Cary, Robert, memoirs of, 243, 

Cervantes and Don Quixote, 419. 

Charles the 2d, anecdote of, 269, 

China, the fundamental laws, &c. of, 
translated by sir George Staunton, re- 
viewed, 22. 
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Clarke’s Travels [see Suroke, Biroke 
Suslick, Jerboa, Susorof’s Catechism | 

Clayfield, an a€ronaut, 203. 

Coal Gas-light, 66. 

Conquest of the Mian-tsé, an imperial po- 
em, by Kien Lung, reviewed, 296. 

Cow, anecdote of a, 65. 

Coromandel, land-winds on the coast of, 
413. 

Crimea, mosquitoes in the, 268. 

Cromek’s remains of Nithsdale and Callo- 
way Song, 394. 

Curse of Kehama, by Robert Southey, re- 
viewed, S68. 


D 
Daniel, Rev. Wm. B. Rural Sports, by, 
reviewed, 177. 
Dorset, Mrs. her ** Peacock at home,” 


406. 
Duponceau, P. S. [see Bynkershoek ] 


E 
Education in Publick Schools, remarks on 
the system of, 16. 
Education, a comparative view of the plan 
of, as detailed in the publications of 
Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster, 305. 


Elizabeth, queen, anecdote of, 210. Ac- 
count of her death, 246. 

Essays on song-writing, &c. by John Ai- 
kin, 40. 

Eugene, prince, memoirs of, 48, 195. 

Evans, Thomas, old ballads, historical, 
&e. by, 40. 


F 

Falstaff, sir John, on the character of, 57 

Fear, effects of, 209. 

Female Heroism, 133, 187. 

Feroe Islands, a description of, by the 
Rev. G. Landt, 289. 

Fox chase in the streets of Whitehaven, 
212. 4 

France, king of, anecdote of, 210. 


G 
Geramb, baron de [see letter to count 
Moira } 
Gastronomy, a poem, 407. 
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H 

Hamlet Travestie, 230. 

Henderson, captain, his account of Hon- 
duras, 122. 

Hispaniola, account of, by W. Walton, 
reviewed, 361. 

Honduras, account of, by captain Hender- 
son, 122. 

Humboldt, A. de, his essay on New Spain, 
reviewed, 236, 328. 


I 
Indian Coquetry, account of, 69. 
Ink Powder, composition of, 67. 
Instructive Tales, by Mrs. Trimmer, 183. 


J 
Jerboa, or Jumping Hare, 208. 
Jew, masked, anecdote of, 211. 


K 
Kiss, the, or Mohamasim, the Ass-dri- 
ver, 128. 


L 

Lambert, John, his travels in Canada and 
the United States, 231. 

Lancaster, Mr. [see education] 

Landt, Rev. G. his description of the Fe- 
roe Islands, 289. 

Land-winds of Coromandel, 413. 

Letter to count Moira, by Geramb, 401. 

Leeuwenhoek, Antony Van, the select 
works of, 385. 

Light Literature, 209. 

Lisbon, taking of, by the French, 146. 
Disorders in, 225. 

Literary Intelligence, 72. 142. 214. 287. 
358.431. 

London, history of, 250. 

Louis the 18th, [see Blenheim } 

Luther, Martin, a tragedy, 185. 


M 
Magician, modern Lincolnshire, 272. 
Marmion, by Scott, a supplemeutary arti- 
cle, 121. 
Martin Luther, a tragedy, 183. 
Mexico, account of, 238, 240, 3.52. 
Milanese Physician, anecdote of, 211. 
Minstrel, the, a poem, in continuation of 
Beattie’s, 124. 
Military Catechism, by Suvorof, 409. 
Mines [See Humboldt } 
Mirza Abu Taleb Khan, travels of, 91. 
Monmouth, earl of, [see Cary ] 
Montgomery, James, poetry by, 212, 
Morocco, travels through, by John Bui- 
fa, 88. 
Mosquitoes [see Crimea] 


N 
New Holland, voyage to, by Baudin, 163. 


Nelson,Lord, anagram on the name of, 211 
New Spain, essay on the kingdom of, by 
Humboldt, 236, 328. | 

New Zealand, account of, 275. 


O 
Old Ballads, historical, &c. by Thomas 
Evans, 40. 


P 

Penn, William, trial of, 343. His letter to 

his wife, 423. 
Peacock at Home, by Mrs. Dorset, 406. 
Poetry, 70, 139, 212, 283, 357, 428. 
Port Jackson, sketch of, 173. 
Portuguese Observer, the, reviewed, 145, 
Presentiment of danger and death, 64. 
Preservative plaster of Paris, 67. 
Printing with stone, observations on, 62, 
Pyrosoma, a non-descript animal, 176. 


Q 
Quixote, Don, and Cervantes, 419. 


R 


Rembrandt, anecdote of, 211. 

Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway song, 
by R. H. Cromek, 394. 

Road, laws of the, 271. 

Rostrated Chetodon fish, account of, 69. 

Rural Sports, by the Reverend W. B. 
Daniel, 177. 


S 


Sadler, a British a€ronaut, 203. 

Scott, Walter, his Marmion, 121. 

Semple, Robert, his journey in Spain, 224. 

Shakspeare, annotations on, 125, 351. 

Ships, how to prevent them from sinking, 
273. 

Southey, «Robert, his history of Brazil, 
252. His Curse of Kehama, 368. 

Spanish Colonies, present state of the, by 
W. Walton, 361. 

Spain, journey in, by Robert Semple, 224. 

Staunton, sir George, his translation of 
the fundamental laws of China, review- 
ed, 22. 

Stone, printing with, observations on, 62. 

Subterraneous passage discovered, 68. 

Suroke, history of the, 205. 

Suvorof, general, his military catechism, 
409. 

Suslick, history of the, 207. 


T 
Ta Tsing Leu Lee, the fundamental laws, 
&c. of China, translated by sir George 
Staunton, reviewed, 22. Analysis of, 26. 
Tiger, escape from a, 270. 
Topham [see London ]} 
Tortoise, longevity of a, 276. 









Travels, by Buffa, 88. By Mirza Abu Ta- 
leb Khan, 91. By Bartholdy, 101. By 
De Azora, 108. 

Trimmer, Mrs. Instructive Tales, by, 183, 


U 
United States, travels in the, by John 
Lambert, 231. ‘e 


Varnishing coloured drawings, 68. 

Vocal poetry, reviewed, 40. 

Voyage to New Holland, by Baudin, 163. 
Port Jackson, 178. Pyrosoma, a non- 
descript animal, 176. 


Ww 
Wahabees, account of the, 83. 
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Walton, William, his present state of the 
Spanish Colonies, 361. 

War, a treatise on the law of, by Bynker- 
shoek, translated by P. S. Duponceau, 
reviewed, 1. 

Weston, Stephen, his translation of the 
Miao-tsé, an imperial poem, by Kien- 
Lung, 296. 

White, Henry Kirke, remains of, by Ro- 
bert Southey, 73. 

= ox chase in the streets of, 

2. 
Wieland, by C. B. Brown, 408. ; 
Wren, sir Christopher, anecdote of, 211. 
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